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Beauty ... is a Business 


Happiness the year ’round is the true product of the greenhouse. Those who operate it culti- 
vate exquisite specimen flowers and load their benches with beauty. Thorough knowledge and 
unremitting care are required in bringing to full bloom colorful acres of hothouse plants. Nor is 
the greenhouse grower spared many of the trials and tribulations that beset outdoor gardeners. 
He must carry on a constant battle against red spider mites, thrip and other pernicious 
pests that can be so destructive to calla lilies, azaleas, carnations, snap-dragons, gardenias, 
hydrangeas and roses. Here chemistry comes to the aid of the greenhouse operator, supplying 
him with effective spraying and dusting materials, Dow produces many of these insecticides 
and fungicides and special products such as a new powder that promotes rooting of slips 
and cuttings—upholding the hand of the grower who makes the creation of beauty a business. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Anget.:s, Seattle 
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River of iron flows uphill 
 @na rolling bed of rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


pom up that steep grade is a 
never-ending stream of iron ore — 
a thousand tons an hour. 

Ore used to be shoveled into cars 
that inched their way out of deep 
mines;-too expensive. Next they tried 
Conveyor belts, but no belt could be 
made strong enough for long quarter- 
mile hauls like this one, and a series 
of belts was expensive, always causing 
breakdewns and delays. 

Then: B.F.Goodrich developed a 
new kind of belt made of individual 
cords surrounded by rubber. Because 


° 


it is lighter, it can be made in almost 
any thickness and strength without 
getting stiff and unwieldy. One 8B. F. 
Goodrich belt of this new type was 
made, long enough to replace three 
belts formerly used. Because its design 


makes it light and flexible, this B. F. | 


Goodrich belt takes exactly the right 
shape for carrying maximum load — 
and has. been pouring 1100 tons of 
iron ore up and out of the mine every 
hour ever since. 

Owners say this B. F. Goodrich belt 
is saving them $30,000 a year by 
elimination of transfer points, plus all 









the time and cost formerly wasted in 
shutdowns and repairs, and is increas- 
ing the output of the mine. Rubber 
products like this, better suited to the 
job, are resulting constantly from B: F. 
Goodrich research. As you get ready 
for greater peacetime business ahead, 
it will pay you to find out what BFG 
has developed that can help you in- 
crease production and reduce costs. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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A TRULY GREAT NAME 


= AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Bourbon or Rye © National Distillers Preducts Corporation, New York - 100 Preef 
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LETTERS 


Inside the Kremlin 

The picture of the Kremlin in the March 1] 
issue of NEWSWEEK is one of the best I’ve 
ever seen. I’m sure that some of your other 
readers are as curious. as I am about the 





Sovtoto 
The Kremlin from Moskvoretsky Bridge 


buildings in the Kremlin. Are they as acces- 
sible to the average Russian as government 
buildings in Washington are to every Ameri- 
can? 


_ Cryne P. Brooxs 
Washington, D.C. ~ 


- The Kremlin (citadel) was originally an oak 
stockade first built in the twelfth century to 
protect a few buildings. Destroyed and tre- 
built many times, it was finally replaced dur 
ing the reign of Ivan III (1462-1505) by the 
present 65-foot high brick wall, which is over 
a mile and a quarter around enclosing a tri- 
angular area of about 30 acres. Nineteen 
towers were added to the wall in the seven- 
teenth century, the tallest of which is the 
820-foot (including the cross) bell tower of 
Ivan the Great. 

Under the czars the gates were open to all; 
now one can enter on a special permit or 
with one of the-guided tours. 

The buildings shown are (left to right): 
Great Kremlin Palace, Cathedral of the An- 
nunciation, Archangel Cathedral, and Church 
of Ivan the Great. 





Phillipians in Favor 
In fairness to the majority of Andover 
boys, who view their responsibilities to their 





- country seriously, your article of March 11 


on NewsweeEx’s poll at Phillips Academy 
should have included statements made by 
the 60 per cent who support compulsory 


military training. 
—— STAPLES 
i r of Public Relations 
Phillips Academy ; 
Andover, Mass. 


NEWSWEEK was remiss. The 60 per cent 
who favored compulsory military training 
were as firmly convinced as those who op- 
posed it, though many preferred a program 
that wouldn't interfere with education. One 
suggested an ROTC arrangement, another 
“something like the American Legion} 
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Maybe you’ve thought of the 
Bell Telephone System as using 
only wires. It uses and pioneers 
in radio too. 


Through radio voice-ways it 


reaches across the seas to the 


world’s telephones. At home, 
radio waves carry your calls 
across water barriers. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Radio links provide mobile 
telephone service for vessels ply- 
ing inland waters and for ships 
at sea. Before long, such a ser- 
vice will also be available for 
motor vehicles. 

Work is moving right ahead 


on an experimental radio relay 
system to carry Long Distance 
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Your telephone uses wires and radio 


calls and television programs 
between New York and Boston. 
A similar system is planned 
between the cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 


In every case the Bell System 
uses the kind of transmission, 
Wire or radio, that gives best 
service at lowest cost. 














Only the Lockheed Constellation has a 
safety margin of 4000 surplus horsepower 








—more than any transport in service today. 


NOW! The famous Lockheed Constellation 


OFFERS THE WORLD'S FASTEST SCHEDULES COAST-TO-COAST AND OVERSEAS! 


Next time you travel—for business or 
pleasure — go Constellation. 

your trip through a travel agent or 
one of the airlines listed here. Enjoy— 
fully enjoy — the kind of air travel 
that’s way ahead of its time! 


Greater Speed! Constellations easily 
outfly any transport in service today 
... or for a long time to come. 

Greater Comfort! Constellations fly 
twice as high as other transports—up 
in the smooth air. At the same time, 
Lockheed’s exclusive Normalair cabin 


keeps the air inside the plane com- 
fortable at normal altitude. 


Greater Safety! More surplus horse- 
power: mighty Wright engines that 

wered the B.29, Patented Aero- 
sien give Constellations a slower 
landing speed than any large post- 
war transport. 


The leading flights of these great air- 
lines feature Constellations: 
Mew.... 
AMERICAN AIRLINES ¢ PAN AMERICAN ¢ TWA 

Seen.... 
EASTERN AIR LINES ¢ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIR FRANCE e KLM ¢ KNILM ¢ PANAGRA 








For greater speed, greater comfort, 
greater safety... ask for the 


CONSTELLATION 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP <QQEME YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT ¢ ©1946, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Can you pick 


the best salesman 
in this picture ? 
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wore you have a cold are you one 
of those big, brave people who 


carry nobly on, spreading germs every 
time you breathe? 

Don’t do it. You may be risking a 
serious complication and you are more 
than likely to spread the infection to 
your family and business associates. 

For your own sake, and that of every- 
one else, go to bed at the first symptom 
of a cold, particularly if fever is present. 
Keep warm. Eat lightly (mostly fruit 
juices), and gargle systematically with 
Listerine Antiseptic. You're not being a 
sissy . . . you're just being smart. 

Rest is one of Nature's allies in over- 


coming infection, and, in the case of . 


colds, a Listerine Antiseptic gargle is an 
additional aid. Here’s why: 


Halts Mass Invasion of Germs 


Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of 
the potentially troublesome germs called 
secondary invaders. They can live on 
the mucous membrane and, when they 
stage ‘‘a mass invasion”’ of the tissue, 










Note How Listerine Gargle 
Reduced Germs! 


Actual tests showed reductions 
of bacteria on mouth and throat 
surfaces ranging up to 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80% 
one hour after the gargle. 





often produce much of a cold’s misery 
and discomfort. 

Used early and often Listerine Anti- 
septic may forestall a ‘‘mass invasion” 
and spare you a nasty siege. 

Just bear in mind that in tests over 
twelve years regular twice-a-day users of 
Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds than 
non-garglers . . . also fewer sore throats. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gargle LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
for Colds and Sore Throat 
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Plan.” Others had no reservations. Typisiiies AIR 
proponent comments were: CG 
@ “Loss of a year would be amply offset } 
benefits in terms of physical fitness « 
broadened outlook.” 
@ “We have been caught with our pan 
down too many times.” 7 

@ “We must have force to back up our a 
sertions.” 


The Navy 
NewsweEkk has performed a distinct publig 


service in presenting its survey of the Navy’ 
dilemma, as accelerated demobilization make 


aa 
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. our active fleet all but impotent. The peop 


of the United States have a tremendous ine ? 
vestment in their Navy. Most persons y 
agree that the investment is as good a guar 
antee of national security as can be devi 
because a powerful Navy is still the best inf 
strument to exercise dominant sea-air powele 
over the approaches to the Americas. Bull 
opposed to that is the overwhelming senti-fe 
ment for “getting the boys home.” The rem 
sult is as you graphically describe it: The: 
finest fleet of ships and airplanes the world 
has ever known, inadequately manned by 
crews who will be broken up and scattered 
just about as soon as. they can be trained as 
a team: 

There is consolation in the knowledge that 
the distressing state of affairs is but tempo- 


_ rary, and that at the moment the nation is 


not seriously threatened. The danger we 
must avert is a lapse into a state of national 
complacency, a return to the belief that our 
security is inviolable, and that sea power, no 
only in terms of ships and airplanes, but 1 
trained men, is something that can be created 
by waving a magic wand in an emergency. 

Your article should be a powerful stimulus 
to the national conscience. 


C. W. Niwntz 
Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy 
Chief of Naval Operations 
Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 










@ Navy brains estimated some time ago that 
a complement of 500,000 men and 58,000 
officers would be amply sufficient to take care 
of all peacetime emergencies. At the present 
rate of demobilization the Navy will have 
— this goal by Sept. 1 at the earliest 

ate. 

I think Newsweek readers should have 
been reminded of this when Admiral Nimitz 
was quoted regarding the present impotency # 
of the Navy. Wouldn’t it be reasonable to#: 
expect that the Navy took all contingencia#. 
into consideration when demobilization plan 
were considered? 


Rev. Bernarp J. JASTER 
Oakley, Kans. 


@ I particularly noticed in your report 
the shakedown cruise of the U.S.S. Taraw 
that those poor helpless officers had to s 

themselves cafeteria-style because there wet 












q AIR REDUCTION IN THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND DENTAL FIELDS 
One of a Series of Messages Showing How “The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America” 
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Skilled surgical fingers must not be handicapped 
by shadows on the vital operating field. The sur-* 
geon needs a soft, white, glareless light which is 
not blocked—and that penetrates to the depth of 
the surgical cavity. Such illumination is provided 


by the Operay Multi-beam. 


This is but one of the contributions made to the 
medical and dental professions by The Ohio Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co.,a division of Air Reduction. 


_. “Light witho 


Other Airco products include sterilizers and sutures 
... operating tables...gases and apparatus for anes- 
thesia, therapy and resuscitation ... and “DRY-ICE” 
for processing blood plasma... penicillin and other 
pharmaceuticals. 





In other fields and industries Air. Reduction 
products and processes play a similar essential role. 


Your Red Cross must carry on...GIVE! 


Air REDUCTION 


} eas are bee ba! fe Neue york ie N ). 


© Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY - “MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS. PRODUCTS CO. +  WATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION - PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - WHSON WELDER & METALS (0. INC = - AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 








ADS ARE MORE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


\ 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it— yours and ours. 

And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 


For the confidence women have in the 
inte: v of Good Housekeeping extends 


to the advertisements in it. Thus each 
advertisement has greater conviction 
here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is a major force 
in making sales. 


Women know ... 


we give this seal to 
no one—the product 
that has It, earns 2. 








It's time to take a new look 
at the problem of 





Depreciation | 


ODAY, almost without exception, every manu- 

facturer in the nation is face to face with a 
critical “cost of production” problem. It may be 
traceable to the price of raw material, and other 
production costs, What many manufacturers fail 
to realize, however, is that it can also be traced 
to a critical machine ‘tool “depreciation” condition 
which exists today within many U. S. plants. Let’s 
take a look at the machine tool picture in a typical 
manufacturing company: 


@ Old tools which were patched up and pressed 
into service for war production are now headed back 
to the scrap pile because they are obsolescent, inefp- 
cient, wasteful of manpower. 


@ Machine tools purchased between 1930 and 1940 
have been rendered obsolete c the increased tempo 
of wartime machine tool development. 


@ Machine tools purchased new in 1942 have been 
driven hard for three years on three shifts at the 
rate of 24-hours a day. Actually, they are now carry- 
ing the burden of nine years normal work and wear. 
In terms of new development, they are on the edge 
of obsolescence. 


In most companies, the obligations of long-term de- 
preciation often over-rule good judgement when 
modernization and replacement of machines is the 
wise course. If you are burdened with obsolete ma- 
chines and rising production costs, now is the time to 
close the gap between rated depreciation and actual 
obsolescence (see right) —and minimize the financial 
burden of replacement. For a complete discussion 
of this vital subject, write for Kearney & Trecker’s 
new, free booklet, “Depreciation vs. Obsolescence.” 
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America’s Standard of Living has been pushed up — prices have 
been lowered—jobs have been made because U. S, industrial output 
of goods per man-hour rises at the rate of 50% every ten years — 
our national industrial par. New production techniques plus highly 
developed machine tools have made this possible, have Scoala in 
more jobs, more goods for more people, at lower costs. 


with hi 
To hol 


LIABILITY PERIOD WHERE 
MACHINES ARE EXPENSIVE 
NOT TO REPLACE 





ou are an average manufacturer, your machines are being written 
at a 5% rate over a 20-year depreciation period. Yet in 7-10 
years, your machines may become obsolete because new machines 
er productivity will do more work faster, more efficiently. 
your place in the market, you must meet the challenge of 
competition with lower cost of p 


uction, 








BETTER PRODUCTS... BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 





YOUR B 
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%& Elimination of waste—plus 
improved production tech- 
niques — plus the most mod- 
ern machine tools are the con- 
trolling forces that increase 
% Industrial records prove 
that output per man-hour in- 
creases at the rate of approx- 
imately 50% every ten years. 
This National Industrial Par 
is the foundation of American 
industrial leadership and high 
living standards. 


output per man-hour and cut 
production costs. 


* Ability to cut costs — not 
the cost of the tools them- 
selves—are the deciding fac- 
tors in determining machine 
tool needs, At least 10% of 
the total machine tool invest- 
ment should be set aside 
yearly for machine tool re- 
placement to enable your com- 
pany to cut production costs — 
attain or excel Industrial Par. 


* 
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FRIEND 
OR FOE? 





ia 
RAW ENERGY on a rampage can be a dangerous enemy. But when 


properly controlled and adequately safeguarded, it becomes a faith- 
ful friend, powerful ally, obedient servant. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS in the control of electrical energy are the switch- 

boards to be seen wherever electricity is at work. Thousands of them 
are made of K&M Ebonized Asbestos, a modern 
electrical insulating material developed specifically 
for switchboards, bus bar runs, testing tables, panel 
boards and similar uses. 


MADE OF asbestos fibre, binding cement and an 
insulating compound, K&M Ebonized Asbestos has 
“high dielectric strength ...is resistant to oil and 
moisture... will not shrink or bulge... and its 
rugged structure is capable of withstanding severe 
shock, vibration, sudden temperature changes. 


K&aM EBONIZED ASBESTOS is available for immediate delivery in thick- - 
nesses of 4” to 4’, standard or special “panel” finish. It meets the 
technical requirements of the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., when 
built into an assembled unit. 


ASBESTOS 
IN ACTION” 





Write today for information on this and other 
K&M Asbestos Products—“Century” APAC sheet 
material ... “Century” Asbestos Siding Shingles 
... Sprayed “Limpet’* Asbestos Insulation and 
Acoustical Material... many others. 

“TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & Mattison 
has been making it serve mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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no mess boys to serve them. The enlis 
men have been eating their chow cafeteris 
style for years and it doesn’t seem to }e 
hurting them any. It would solve one of the 
Navy’s biggest problems if it would put the 
officers on an equal basis with the enlisted 
men and let them take care of themselves {, 
a change. Give the officers a little “manual” 
responsibility and the complement of nearly 
every ship in the Navy could be cut down. 
R. C. McCrananan 
Yeoman 3/c 

Bremerton, Wash. 
Grandma Moses 

I am very interested in the work of Gra 
ma Moses and was glad to see your mention 
of her in the March 11 issue and also to 
learn that an autobiography is coming out in 
the fall. : 

If ever a personality epitomized the New 





‘Grandma Moses with one of her primitives 


England rural character, Grandma Moses’s 
does. Whenever I look at one of her vibrant, 
fresh paintings, I realize that she probably 
did it at the same time she painted three 
others—just to conserve paint. 

; RussELu Scotr 

Portland, Maine 
Brides in Wonderland 

As an English war bride I would like to 
reply to Nancy L. Custer’s Jetter in your 
March 11 edition. She seems to think that 
all British girls are too luxury-loving, because 
they admired American household equip- 
ment and went on shopping sprees. 

Maybe Miss Custer doesn’t know the con- 
ditions that prevail in Europe. Although 
England is one of the more fortunate coun- 
tries, there is nothing to buy there, even if 
you have the money. 

How would Miss Custer like to clothe her- 
self on a limited number of coupons a year, 
with little or no margin for such feminine 
necessities as lingerie and stockings? Fur- 
thermore, most British women were con- 
scripted into one of the services—some at the 
beginiiing of the war (1989). After going 
six years without any new clothes, is it any 
wonder they would be interested in shopping 
sprees? 

Refrigerators are very rare in England, and) 
are much too expensive for the working cle 
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BULLARD CREATES 


NEW METHODS 
TO MAKE MACHINES 


DO MORE 
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for example: 


See how the 


BULLARD 
MAN-AU-TROL 


Vertical 
Turret Lathe J 





lowers unit 

















production costs 
Lightens Labor’s Load. Operator 
machines one piece manually, setting 
. production method into automatic 
1 your , ‘ . ‘ . i 
k that Reconversion means changing back. What business needs today is to cycle; then merely loads, supervises 
; and unloads while Man-Au-Trou 
ecause change forward . . . to new machines ahd new methods that will aids althimenale 
equip- - ars i i Fee . 
a per ~ oid thus lowering unit costs so that Makes Automaticity Versatile. 
e COn- ee ee Automatically handles any work 
though That is the only way higher wages and more within manually-operated scope of 
| jobs can be created while business retains the Vertical Turret Lathe. Converts 
even if d ' die for th instantly to manual operation on 
adequate return on investment that pays for the same or entirely different piece 
he han _ mew machines and new methods. The Bullard without affecting automatic cycle. 
a year, Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. Saves Set-up Time. Set-up time 
" — from one class of work to another is 
» ca only slightly more than for a man- 
at the B ULLA is D ually-operated machine. 
- going Reduces Salvage Cost. Machines day 
it any MAN-AU-TROL after day with consistent accuracy 
oppings “av INE not obtained under manual operation. 
‘S 4q oy 
id, and : 
ig clays 
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WHEN WILL IT RAIN? 


The steelworker, the lumberjack, the stenog- 
rapher, the salesman, the school teacher, all 
try to put a little money aside regularly. 


Why? 
For the rainy day. 


If there were no emergencies in life, there 
would be no real need for any savings. 


Business sets aside money for emergencies, too. 
That “stocking” is usually known as a surplus. 
It might better be called insurance. 





For some day, as sure as the sun is out now, 
it is going to rain. : 
Some day, employees, investors and the public 
are going to be glad that management put 
aside a surplus to tide things over. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the worker’s welfare, the investor’s 
welfare, or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 











r BLINDING storm or fog, 


“runway formed 
reaching many ™m 
airports. This 1} 
system was 


“Ceiling Zero 
pa he'll land safely 


d ' , Mister. 
Why tell me? \irr yer cen, Miser. Pethaps 
I don't fiy! 


cradle down safely in pea soup fog, 
thanking your lucky stars for the instru- 
ment landing system, instead of search- 
ing blindly for a clear field. 

But don’t think for a minute that the 
“know-how” which makes instrument 
landing possible won’t play a big part 
in your future life . .. because the same 
IT&T scientists who helped develop: this 
and so many other great wartime elec- 
tronic inventions are now turning their 
talents to new marvels for your better 
living. 

Yes, more than 1800 electronic en- 
gineering specialists of this great Ameri- 
can organization are currently pooling 
their world-wide knowledge at the lab- 








pilots now 
i ona magic electronic 
asa ed by two radio beams 
iles out from unseen 
instrument landing 
developed and produced 
by Federal, an IT&T associate, in col- 


- 


laboration with the Army Air Force 
and Civil Aeronautics Adminiotrens™- 
Standard wartime equipment for th : 
armed forces, instrument landing wi 
illustrate anew, in the air age ahea " 
IT&T’s world-wide leadership in elec- 
tronic development. 





oratories of the Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corporation, IT&T’s manufactur- 
ing associate. Here is being created an 
advanced line of radios and electrical 
appliances for your home—soon to come 
to you under the name 


FEDERAL 
The name FEDERAL will stand for the 


“world’s finest” in electrical appliances 
—brilliant achievements of the men who 
developed the Federal Instrument Land- 
ing System, created “Huff-Duff,” the 
high-frequency direction finder which 
helped wreck Hitler’s U-Boat warfare, 
and were credited with so many other 
miracles of war. So remember the name 
FEDERAL. It will bring you the world’s 
finest home electrical appliances. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. : 
£- America’s World-Wide ‘Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 





The World of Tomorro 


he f ; 7 d transportation...give you more relaxing and successful 
Here comes the future . . . via rallroad. business trips . . . more enjoyable vacations . . . more 


for your money. 


Down the stretch thunders progress for each person From ACF, too, come other tools that enable rail- 
and town and city—on the steel tracks that, in some roads to make life constantly brighter and better 
way, nourish every human enterprise. for you: 


Because progress is the railroads’ business. We scientifically designed and built freight cars the 
know. We help shape it here at the American Car help lessen the cost and advance the perfection 
and Foundry Company. of everything you use, wear or eat... 


From the ACF shops come luxurious, gleaming stream- tank cars that bring you low-cost car and ho 
liners that will run faster, longer, more economically - fuel, or economically supply industry with 
— so that railroads can give you ever better, cheaper terials for your better service . . . 
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irrives at 8:15 


. 


even superbly efficient mine cars that can he un- 
loaded and on their way again in five seconds— 
helping reduce costs of things you need. 


F, with its Herculean wartime tasks completed, is METLCaN 


jain devoting its energies to aiding the railroads in 

tir ceaseless betterment of your living. ar and 

You'll find ACF influencing the brighter tomorrow 

t you can count on the railroads to produce. oundry Co. 


For remember, progress rides on rails! 
ERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


w York * Chicago - St.Louis * Cleveland * Washington 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St.Paul * San Francisco 
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may mean a short wait for your favorite Florsheim 
style. Please remember, though, that quality is stil] the 
Florsheim keynote—and Florsheim quality still America’s 
standard of fine shoe value. —_ Most Styles $1 °° ond $4] 


~ 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - CHICAGO 3 MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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—or even the middle class—to buy. We have 
no labor-saving devices at all, and I guess, 
like myself, most of the brides were overawed 
at all the bright, white enamel in American 
kitchens, so different from those at home. 

Please give these brides a chance. They're 
like children in a wonderland, they don’t 
know what to look at or buy. next. They’ 
settle down, as I have, and I'm sure they'll 
make good wives and make their husbands 
very happy. 

Betry Burrows Smitu 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


aa 


Argentina’s Poll Watcher 

Your story on the Argentine election 
( Newsweek, March 11) mentions that the 
Democrats thanked General of the Army 
Carlos von der Becke for the way the 
Argentine Army supervised the elections. | 
should like to know if this Carlos von der 
Becke is any relation to a Dr. Alexander, or 
Alejandro, von der Becke [ used to hear 
about down in South America a few years 
ago. Dr. von der Becke was the chief South 
Amerjcan agent for some big German chemi- 
cal firm down there—Schering, I think. 

If this fellow is any relation to that von der 
Becke, then a lot of Argentine personalities 
who are involved.with what I believe is 


. called “refugee capital”—refugee from us, of 


course—might want that election properly 
“supervised.” 
_ +G. Ross THayer 
Montreal, Canada 


Mr. Thayer. ts right: Carlos and Alexander 
von der Becke are brothers. 


Pam 


Whatever Became of .. . 

Can you tell us whatever became of Rear 
Admiral Claude C. Bloch, who was com- 
mandant at Hawaii when the Japanese at- 


tacked? 


VINCENT LECLERC 
New Orleans, La. 


Admiral Bloch is now on inactive duty and 
in civilian clothes, living quietly in Wash- 
ington. Although his name has been men- 
tioned frequently in testimony before the 
Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee, he 
has not been called as a witness. Soon 
to be retired from the Navy, the admiral 
has no future plans. 


Internationdl | | 
Rear Admiral Claude C, Bloch 











““MORE POWER TO YOU!’ 


This big new ‘100 horse” V-8 has 
new 4-ring aluminum pistons that 
make it thrifty on gas and oil! 
Also new balanced carburetion! 


WITH THE BIG 100 H.P: V-8 


No other car in its price class performs 
like the 1946 Ford because no other car 
has a V-type 8 cylinder engine . . . no 
other has 100 h.p.! This type of engine, 
you know, is used in America’s most _.. 7A 
expensive automobiles! 
» Ford’s also out front with new 

beauty ... with lower, wider 
appearance ... with new two-toned 
interiors . . . with a sleek new 
instrument panel . . . with colorful 
plastic appointments... with 
ample roominess! 

And Ford’s out front with heavy- 
gauge steel bodies with long-lived, 
baked enamel finishes. See the big 
new Ford at your Ford dealer’s. 


ENGINE 


TUNE IN... THE FORD-BOB CROSBY SHOW—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T.... THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR—ABC, Sundays, 8-9:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
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1. DUMMY 


0 A finished proof 
0 A layout for a piece of printing 
(C0 Lock-up man’s mallet 


3. HYGROSCOPICITY 








Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. FONT 


C0 Full set of type, one size and face 
(CD Device for inking a press 
CO Magazine for a linotype 





4. FORMATION 





CF A measure of coating on paper OC Magazine make-up 

OC Moisture-absorption property of paper 0 Uniformity of fiber in paper 

0 Drying quality of ink 0 Balance in layout 
ANSWERS 


A Dummy is a layout for a Hygroscopicity is a property 
1 Effe 3 of all paper which causes it to 


iece of printing. Effects visual- 
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in layout may be safeguarded 
through mechanical production and 
still weakened in printing. That’s one 
reason why earetul printing buyers 
specify Levelcoat* Papers, a bright, 
clean, dependable medium for better 
reproductions. 


2 A Font is a complete assortment 
of type in one size and style. 
Where typography is a point of 
i. printshop men like Levelcoat. 
or Levelcoat’s clear color, rich tex- 
ture, opacity and ink receptivity pre- 
sent fine printing at its best. 


absorb water vapor. Hygroscopicity 
of Levelcoat is rigidly controlled 
throughout the milling process. Then, 
too, Levelcoat is doubly protected in 
shipment. That’s why the moisture 
content is uniform to a high degree. 


4 Formation is the uniformity of 

fiber distribution in paper, a 
prime factor in producing qualit 
stock. Kimber} ark has oclentif 
cally develo the formation for 
Levelcoat to make it superior in 
strength and fold—superior, too, in 
printability. 


PRINTING PAPERS 


wre black and white or 
r printing in publica- 
tions, mail order fatilngs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 

—Trufect, Multi- 
ect, Fallscoat or Hyfect. 
Kimberly - Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


* TRADE MARK 
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*UNITED NATIONS’: As the UNO Secu- 
rity Council opens its first session on 
American soil, NEWswEEK gives added 
editorial recogni- 
tion to the magni- 
ficent—though cur- 
rently ‘endangered 
—concept of real 
world cooperation. 
However serious 
the threats to the 
effectiveness of the 
UNO, much of the 
most ienportant news to come will con- 
cern developments among the 51 United 





Nations or within the UNO itself. Whether 
such news be hopeful or black, NEws- 
WEEK proposes to report it comprehen- 
sively, objectively, and regularly in its 
newest department “United Nations” 
(page 40). 

To head the new department's staff, 
a notable addition has been made to the 
masthead.. The United Nations editor 
will be Stephen Laird, just returned from 
four years of reporting in London, Berlin, 
Moscow, and Tokyo. 
NEW HEADS:: The careful reader will 
note new, and we believe, improved 
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: senting President 


story headings in the current issue. These 
result from long experimenting, with 
the purpose of more clearly identifying 
and classifying the stories in each issue. 


TRUMAN’S LION: Had it not been for 
an alert Salt Lake County Lions Club 
member «and the March 4 NEWSWEEK, 
Robert S. Moore might still be touring 
the country. Instead, he’s in jail, facing 
bad-check charges. 

Moore blew into Salt Lake City last 
week and, on the 
strength of a pic- ~ 
ture of himself pre- 























Truman with a 
Lions Club desk 
set, established 
credit with Lui H. 
Schobert, a local 
leading ‘Lion who operates a finance 
office and who was rather intrigued by 
the picture. 

Schobert approved two Moore checks, 
for $1, 000 and $75, and invited the visit- 
ing “celebrity” to speak at the Lions’ din- 
ner meeting. Moore gladly accepted and 
stole the show with his picture. Soon 
thereafter Schobert, thumbing through 
NEwswEEK, read the story of Moore's 
fleecing Kansas City and Detroit Lions: 
after having tricked the President into 





- posing for the photo. Schobert called 


Kansas City, then called the local police. 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY: Shippen Geer, 
Navy lieutenant, who co-authored the 
story which evoked that letter from Ad- 
miral Nimitz on page 6, was recently 
separated from the 
service after four 
years of duty with 
destroyers, Pacific 
Fleet, and returned 
to NEwsweeEK. His 
first assignment 


took him right back 


GOR 
to sea on the shake- 


down cruise of the U.S.S. Isbell—a de- 
stroyer! But-ex-gob Geer did all right. 
During the entire trip to Cuba and re- 
turn he slept in the captain’s cabin. 


INSIDE RUSSIA: At least on occasion 
the alleged iron curtain around Russia is 
pierced. As evidence, see the exclusive 
and significant Washington bureau re- 
port on the recent conversations between 
Stalin, Molotoff, and Iranian Premier 
Ghavam (page 42). 


Cae 





THE COVER: The Russian tank man and 
his comrades, as caught by Sovfoto in 
Red Square, are part of an army of from 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000 men, the world’s 


lar est armed force. The Red ‘Army today 


e biggest enigma in the vast problems 
facing the United Nations (see page 44). 
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Mr. Friendly kicked the trouble in the pants! 


Speedy McKeachie always kept an inch ahead of trouble. 

At six, he could run faster than his father, so he never got 
spanked. 

At twenty, he could jump right over automobiles, so he 
never got hit. 

Speedy had escaped trouble every time — until one day a 
big one cornered him. 

“I’m goin’ to getcha!” sneered the trouble. “Maybe I’ll slip 
you an auto smashup. Also a summons, a lawsuit, a busted hip, 


and hoy-oh-boy what hospital expenses! Speedy, you'll be 


”? 


washed up! 
Poor Speedy was so scared he was trying to run through the 


wall when the door bell rang. It was Mr. Friendly, the Ameri- 


can Mutual man. 
“Help!” screamed Speedy. 


“That’s me,” smiled Mr. Friendly, “you see, you can’t out- 
run trouble all your life. But you can be ready for it! Let 


Your helping hand when trouble iain’ 


- Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 


American Mutual cover your troubles, lawsuits, hospital bills, 
accidents — now — before trouble gets you.” 

“Look... Two million families enjoy shisha Mutual 
protection! Your family can, too... Interested?” 

“That’s for me!” cried Speedy. “Quick!” And he took outa 
complete. American Mutual policy. 

“Here goes,” said Mr. Friendly. “Scram, trouble!” And he 
kicked that trouble right in the pants...and ever since, 
American Mutual has taken all that sort of trouble right off 
Speedy’s mind. 

Free! Before you spend a penny for insurance... write for 
your free copy of the new All American plan. Take this 
American Mutual opportunity of savings through dividends 
which have never been less than 20%. Write Dept. A-54, 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, 142 


Massachusetts. 





Am M ERI CAN M U TUAL. .. the: first pee a liability insurance company 


co] 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 


Capital Straws 


Ambassador John Winant has been 
among those most seriously considered to 
succeed Herbert Lehman as UNRRA 
chief . . . As soon as Ed Pauley’s name 
was withdrawn, Secretary Forrestal put 
his support behind Colgate Darden, for- 
mer governor of Virginia, for Under Sec- 

of the Navy . . . It wasn’t men- 
tioned, but President Truman was clearly 
relieved when the fight over Pauley was 
ended. He had complained to friends 
that the case was taking up too much of 
his time . . . Intimates believe Budget Di- 
rector Harold Smith will be chosen to 





head the economic board which will ad- 


minister the full employment act. If so, 
his deputy, Paul Appleby, probably will 


’ succeed to the Budget post. Smith also is 


being favored by Secretary Byrnes for a 
job with the UNO . . . Chairman McCar- 
ran of the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
complaining bitterly, though not for 
publication just yet, that his proposal for 
an investigation of the Army court-martial 
system is being blocked at every turn 


_ by the Army. 


Mr. Acheson Regrets 


Despite published inferences to the 
contrary, Under Secretary Dean Acheson 
declined to attend the New York dinner 
honoring Churchill only because of the 
pressure of official business. He had ac- 
cepted an invitation and had agreed to 
deliver State Department greetings to 


‘ the British ex-Prime Minister when an 


aide reminded him that the engagement 
would conflict with his scheduled confer- 
ences on relief food shipments and the 
atom bomb. “Should I go?” he asked the 
aide who, without thinking of the diplo- 
matic import of a cancellation, said “No.” 
That’s why Ambassador Winant was hast- 
ily invited and appeared as representa- 
tive of Secretary Byrnes. 


Northern Air Approaches 


Although little has been said about it, 
the AAF intends to keep strong peace- 
time forces of men sad aircraft along 
the northern approaches to the U.S. 
Great care is being given to bases in the 
Aleutians, Alaska, and Greenland, built 
up during the war years. In addition, 
Air Forces observers fully expect an ar- 


rangement will be made with Canada for 
establishing either U.S. or joint AAF- 
RCAF bases in the great northern areas 
of the Arctic after completion of the cur- 
rent Exercise Musk-Ox in that region. 


National Notes 


If Robert Hannegan resigns as Demo- 
cratic National Chairman, OPA Chief 
Paul Porter will have the backing of a 
group of prominent young Democrats for 
the post, and Paul E. Fitzpatrick, New 
York State chairman, will have organiza- 
tion backing . . . Some earlier GOP op- 
ponents to the British loan now are ad- 
mitting privately that they will vote for 
it—and these include its strongest oppo- 
nent to date, Senator Taft . . . Alger Hiss, 
of the State Department Office of . Politi- 
cal Affairs and secretary general of the 
San Francisco conference, probably will 
succeed Leo. Pasvolsky as Byrnes’s assist- 
ant on world organization . . . The Navy 
plans to set up a scientific reserve. Top 
scientists, including many who served 
with the Navy during the war will be en- 
listed. In peacetime, they will serve on 
a consulting basis and in wartime on a 
full-time basis. 


Agriculture Department Critics © 


Watch for Republican congressmen to 
demand a reorganization of the Agricul- 
ture Department. The House Republi- 
cans’ food committee, chairmanned by 
Representative Jenkins of Ohio, soon will 
release a report demanding the reorgan- 
ization and the dismissal of thousands of 
Agriculture employes. Then Jenkins and 
a group of his GOP colleagues will spon- 
sor a bill to carry’out the recommenda- 
tions. Southern Democrats in Congress 
also are out to clip the wings of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The BAE supplied the OPA with the sta- 
tistical data with which it proposed to fix 
a ceiling price on the 1946 raw cotton 
crop. The Southerners in the House put 
over a budget cut and. ordered BAE ac- 
tivities restricted. The agency will face 
another Southern barrage in the Senate. 


Trivia 
' Much of the trouble that Secretary of 


State Byrnes has been having with Re- 
publican representatives on U. S. delega- 


tions to international conferences is 


caused by the Secretary’s highly personal 
method of eoeteting “Jimmy doesn’t just 
play his cards close to the vest,” one of 
the Republicans complains, “he plays 
them clear inside his vest” .-. . A side- 
light on the U.S. food conservation pro- 


gram to feed hungry Europe: Almost all 
legations in Washington have received 
instructions from their capitals to cut 
down sharply on receptions where food 
is usually lavishly displayed . . . J. Edgar 
Hoover has a standing order for all top 
FBI executives to get out of Workington 
at least once a month to get away from 
the capital’s “rarefied atmosphere.” 
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Trends Abroad 


J stermetional food experts meeting in 
Washington to help solve the world’s 
critical shortages privately admit that it 
will take at least three years to build up 
adequate supplies in war-devastated 
areas . . . Behind-the-scenes discussions 
are going on in Washington and° London 
over whether recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Inquiry Committee on 
Palestine should be revealed to Russia 
before they're made public. No decision 
has been reached yet, but there are in- 
dications that Moscow will be informed 
. . . Despite denials, Middle East experts 
expect a revolt of Kurdish tribesmen in 
Northern Iraq and Syria . . . To improve 
its trade position Australia plans a large- 
scale revival of gold mining, curtailed 
during the war. Prospecting and mining 
also will be encouraged in New Guinea, 
Fiji, and New Zealand. 


Bevin’s Health 


There’s truth to the recurring talk that 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
is ill. But it’s impossible to say as yet 
just how serious the illness actually is. He 
is suffering from high blood pressure 
aggravated by overwork and strain, and 
some reports indicate these have brought 
on stomach ulcers. Therefore, if Bevin is 
forced to step down in the near future, 
don’t make the mistake of concluding 
it’s a “diplomatic” illness. Should he be 
relieved of the post, there’s practically 
no question but that he: would be 
succeeded by Hugh Dalton, present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
originally slated for the job. Some talk, 
however, is being made of Phillip J. 
Noel-Baker, who as Minister of State is 
the logical successor, but his appoint- - 
ment is highly improbable. 


Loan for Norway 


Norway may be the first European 
country to obtain a strictly commercial 
credit in the U.S. Although the interest 
rate on a loan from commercial banks 
would be higher than on an Export- 
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Import Bank Loan, Oslo would have 
more freedom of action. Over a decade 
ago Congress decided that agricultural 
or other exports financed by government 
loans should be carried in vessels of U.S. 
registry unless such ships were not avail- 
able in sufficient numbers or tonnage 
capacity, or on necessary sailing sched- 
ules and at reasonable rates. In conse- 
uence, at least half of the exports 
nanced by the U.S. Government are 
carried in American ships. Norway, how- 
ever, wants to use its own merchant 
marine, on which it relies for a large 
share of its foreign earnings, so it may 
_ be willing to pay more for a loan without 
strings attached. 








Unrest in Hungary 

News of another trouble spot has 
reached Washington sources. In Hun- 
gary the minority Communist party is 
preparing for a coup which would place 
it in power before the conclusion of the 
peace treaty nqw on the agenda of the 
London Foreign Ministers meeting. The 
Communists, who are already in control 
of the police and radio, are gradually. 
establishing sway over the army. Last 
week the majority Small-Holders party 
reluctantly consented to the so-called 
“Law for the Defense of the Republic,” 
which gives wide powers to the Com- 
munist-dominated police. Under Com- 
munist pressure the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is now debating the question of 
severing its newly established relations 
with Britain and the U. S. 


Foreign Notes 

The U. S. will have to maintain a secur- 
ity patrol around Bikini Atoll for years 
to come because if another country were 
to examine the hulls of ships sunk in the 
atom-bomb tests it might uncover much 
secret information. The presence of the 
sunken ships in the Bikini lagoon will re- 
inforce the Navy’s demand for strategic 
trusteeship of the Marshall Islands . . . 
The recent row over immorality among 
_ troops has concerned occupation forces in 
Europe, but the problem is not confined 
to one theater. .Recent visitors to some 
Pacific island bases report similar con- 
ditions there . . . Study of air photo- 
graphs used in making Allied maps of 


the Middle East has revealed a number. 


of hitherto unknown ruins of ancient 
cities . . . The Uruguayan legislature is 
planning to modernize .its library, using 
the Library of Congress in Washington 
as a 088 | 





Airliner Race 


Watch for a battle royal to break in 
newspaper and magaziné advertisements 
later this: year between the three fastest 
commercial airliners now in or near con- 
struction—the Douglas DC-7, the Re- 
public Rainbow, and the giant Boeing 
Stratocruiser, big brother of the B-29 
Superfortress Lockheed at present is 














ahead of all competition with its 300- 
mile-an-hour Constellation, which now is 
flying on at least three airlines. But the 
company is already preparing for the un- 
veiling some months from now of its still 
larger Constitution, a double-decked liner 
which will compete with the DC-7 and 
the Stratocruiser in the 350-mile-an-hour 
class. Incidentally, industry insiders al- 
ready concede that the No. 1 speedster 
appears to be the Rainbow, with a cruis- 


ing rate estimated at close to 400 miles 


an hour. 


Aviation Notes 


Preliminary flight tests have convinced 
AAF officers that the P-84, Republic’s 
new jet fighter, will substantially exceed 
the top speed of the Lockheed P-80 
Shooting Star, the AAF’s present fastest 
plane ... The purchase by major airlines 
of hundreds of new government-surplus 
engines for installation in transports not 
yet off the production lines has changed 
the engine sales prospects of both Wright 
and Pratt & Whitney. The two companies 
had banked on supplying engines for vir- 
tually all the recently ordered airline 
fleets .. . Both the CAA and the airlines 
have started a campaign to enforce pilot 
regulations to the letter. Some will be re- 
vised to give pilots even less freedom of 
discretion . . . Airline observers are chief- 
ly concerned over the traffic problem of 
how to get planes in and out of airports 
without long delays and make the most 
of transport aviation’s speed superiority. 


Cotton Advances 


‘Industry officials insist that a margin 
increase on cotton-exchange futures trans- 
actions won't stop the ‘cotton price ad- 
vance, as government officials seem to 
think. The advance to 26 cents a pound 
for raw cotton recently forced the OPA 
to increase cotton-textile ceiling prices. If 
the raw-cotton price continues to go high- 


er, government price officials are sure to 


hear demands for further hikes in textile 
ceilings. The industry. spokesmen contend 
that only by setting ceiling prices on raw 
cotton can the upward price spiral be 
halted. And they add that increased mar- 
gins would restrict trading volume on 
the exchanges. 


Business Footnotes 


Two Treasury officials are slated for 
posts with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development—Ansel F. 
Luxford, now a special assistant to Secre- 
tary Vinson, for counsel, and Edward M. 
Bernstein, assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Monetary Research, for economic 
adviser . . . During recent Treasury dis- 
cussions with financial groups about in- 
terest rates for U.S. securities, Secretary 


‘Vinson tried to appease the insurance- 


company representatives by holding out 
hopes of higher interest-bearing bonds 
when the. World Bank is organized . . . 
Laurence Arnold, Albert J. Browning, and 
Arthur Paul of the Commerce Depart- 


me 
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ment are scheduled for Assistant Secré 
taryships when legislation creating the 
three new posts is adopted. They will 


_handle small business, domestic com- 


merce, and international trade. 





Radio Notes 


A new program, starring Milton Berle, 
is planned by CBS under Irving Mans. 
field, Fred Allen’s former producer. So far 
Berle, a New York night-club sensation 
this season, has never hit on a successful 
radio formula . . . Edgar Bergen is setting 
up a television laboratory to prepare 
filmed television shows for sale to inde 
pendent stations . . . Tony Martin’s Chi- 
cago night-club success has won him a 
summer radio contract and several offers 
for an air series next fall. Insiders pre. 
dict that other full-voiced singers may 
also stage network comebacks, upsetting 
the current “swoon” popularity. ! 


Military Press Gag 


No one has complained publicly yet, 
but some Army and Navy officials are try- 
ing to scare technical and business mag- 
azine editors into voluntarily submitting 
all independently obtained information to 
review sections for pre-publication clear- 
ance. With the war over and Office of 
Censorship abolished, some editors, who 
feel that many weapons are now obsolete, 
have been submitting only- material con- 
cerned with atomic energy. Aviation mag- 
azines, particularly, have received warn- 
ings from Naval Intelligence and the War 
Department and have been threatened 
with FBI action. In a few cases, Provost 
Marshal .officers have called on editors to 
“discuss” the subject. They admitted un- 
der close questioning, however, that the 
services were more concerned with block- 
ing leaks among their own personnel than 
with pressing cases on national security 
grounds. Recently, the Army forwarded 
stern reminders to all aircraft contractors 
to take exteme méasures in keeping from 
the press all data on new planes, even 
including obsolete models designed dur- 
ing the war. | 


Movie Lines 


The life story of Benedict Arnold, ten- 
tatively titled “Sir Judas,” is scheduled 
for early production by Selznick . . . Errol 
Flynn and Barbara Stanwyck will make a 
new movie.team when they co-star in 
Warner's “Cry Wolf” . . . When a studio 
recently asked Albert Einstein to serve as 
a technical adviser on a film depicting 
fictional life on the moon, the scientist 
replied that he wasn’t “competent in the 
matter” . . . Viveka Lindfors, 25-year- 
old Swedish screen star, has signed a 
Warner’s contract and will arrive in 
Hollywood early next month . . . The 
Boris Morros movie, “Carmegie Hall,” 
which will trace the history of the famous 
building, will include at least seventeen 
top musical names, ranging from Benny 
Goodman to the Vatican Choir. 
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AT’S all that wages really are—what 

a worker produces, less enough of his 
product to pay taxes and rent (or ““wages”’) 
for the factory and machines he has to have. 


Then let the General Motors workers 
trade their automobiles for rent, clothing, 


_food—which in turn are produced by 


other workers. — 


Let’s say a worker is paid one Chevrolet 
every six months. Today he can trade it for 
30 suits of clothes or 1200 pounds of meat. 


But the Chevrolet worker wants a raise 





Why doesn’t General Motors 


pay tts workers in automobiles? 


—he demands 40 suits of clothes or 1500 
pounds of meat. 


The clothing worker refuses to work 
longer (give more of his product) for a 
Chevrolet. So does the packing house worker. 
So the General Motors worker has a car he 
can't wear and can’t eat—and since there’s 
no use making cars he can’t get rid of, he’s 
out of a job. 


But if he had produced more Chevrolets 
and so had more to trade, he could have 
gotten the more suits and the more meat. 


And there is no other way to do it. 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope Victory 





Tension reminiscent of the early fall of 1988—the time of 
Munich and the series of crises that led to war—pervades the 
State Department. Officials with access to secret diplomatic re- 
ports are anxiously following Middle Eastern troop movements 
on their maps. The situation looks no less ominous to them 
than it does to headline readers. It is so grave that Congres- 
sional leaders have taken unusual precautions against provoca- 
tive oratory. The coming session of the United Nations Security 
‘ Council will test whether Russia, Great Britain, and the U. S. 
can get along together. 


Secretary of State Byrnes and his associates are hopeful that 
the crisis can be bridged, however. They are preparing for a 
showdown with the Russians at the New York meeting. They 
also will make a firm stand on a diplomatic and economic line. 
They have some confidence that the historical parallel, and 
what ultimately happened to the Germans, must be as obvious 
in the Kremlin as it is in the State Department. 


Settlement of the current coal wage dispute within the limits 
of the Big Steel formula is hoped for by Administration of- 
ficials. They are prepared to-approve higher wages for John L. 
Lewis’s miners and offsetting increases in bituminous prices. 
But they will oppose any settlement that boosts coal prices so 
high that it its substantially affect the cost of living. 


Chester Bowles and his associates claim the principal coal-con- 
suming industries—steel, railroads, and utilities—can afford to ab- 
sorb a reasonable increase in coal prices. However, they rec- 
ognize that any coal settlement going beyond the saturation 
point in these industries would break the Big Steel formula 
and smash the price-control structure beyond hope of recon- 
struction. ; 


The White House will back Bowles in his attempt to hold the 
Big Steel line. What Lewis will do is still uncertain. Some gov- 
ernment officials believe he will settle short of a strike in spite 
of his avowed opposition to continued price control by the OPA. 


Labor Secretary Schwellenbach is losing ground in his cam- 
paign to center all government labor activities in his depart- 
ment. A proposal to place the National Labor Relations Board 
under his jurisdiction has generated no enthusiasm. The U. S. 
Employment Service will revert to state control eventually. And 
now Schwellenbach stands to lose the U. S. Conciliation Service. 


Senate committee amendments to the Case bill, already passed 
by the House in spite of strenuous opposition from labor, pro- 
vide for an autonomous national mediation board to facilitate 
collective bargaining. This board would absorb the concilia- 
tion service, thus depriving the Labor Department of another 
agency. 


Schwellenbach is protesting to the White House but President 


Truman has shown no disposition to interfere. Presidential ad- 
visers are inclined to let Congress have its way about conciliation 
if it abandons the features of the Case bill that are most ob- 
jectionable to labor. . 


Residential building will get half the materials and labor avail- 
able for construction of all kinds as a result of regulations soon 


to be issued by the Civilian Production Administration. With, 
out the new rules, the ratio would have been about two-third 
for commercial and industrial enterprises to one-third for houses, 


Houses costing $10,000 or less will get first call on priorities, 
Houses costing less than $6,000 will get no additional priority 
favors. However, within the housing field Expediter Wyatt i 
expected to have broad powers permitting him to channel me. 
terials into low-cost projects for veterans. These powers w 
be exercised for the benefit of the $6,000-and-less category. 


New industrial and commercial construction will not be per. 
mitted unless sponsors can convince a screening board that thet 
projects are nondeferrable. Exceptions will be made for some 
small business projects. Building already started will be allowed 
to proceed if the builders can get the necessary materials and 
labor without benefit of priorities. 


Methods of overseas surplus property disposal are sharply crit} 
cized in a tentative report drawn up by the Senate Mead (for. 
merly Truman) committee. The State Department, which bears 
the brunt of the criticism, has asked for a chance to answer the 
charges before they are made public. The report may be mod: 
fied in its final form but probably not much. 


Selling arrangements with Great Britain are particularly chal 
lenged by the committee. It wants private buyers as well as gov- 
ernments to be eligible to bid in competitive sales. The British 
have held out against such competition on the ground that lack 
of dollar exchange makes this impractical if not impossible. 


A check on current use of weapons lend-leased to foreign gov- 
ernments also is demanded by the committee. Mead and his as- 
sociates are disturbed by reports that the Russians are using 
Sherman tanks still technically owned by the U. S. to intimidate 
Iran. They also want to know whether any surplus weapons are 
being transferred to other nations. 


Enough nylon stockings are being produced to give every 
American woman one gett every other month. Since there is 
no way of rationing stockings, however, distribution will be un- 
even. Nylon line-ups will continue indefinitely. 


Production is up to 30,000,000 pairs a month. Potential custom- 

-ers are some 52,000,000 women, counting all ages from 14 to 
60. This production is three times higher than the 1941 average 
and wont increase very much until the spring of 1947, when 
additional capacity becomes available. 


Rayon-stocking manufacture is being stepped up meanwhile. By 
April 1, production will reach 18,000,000 to 19,000,000 pairs 
a month. The Civilian Production Administration recently in- 
tervened to force rayon-yarn producers to sell to the stocking 
industry. They would have preferred to supply other customers. 


Suits, shirts, and clothing of all kinds will be produced in 
greater quantity from now on. The OPA will make price con- 
comics bn encourage this production, particularly .in the low- 
cost ‘held. 


OPA officials are preparing to relinquish price controls gradu- 
ally through the next year if Congress renews its authority 
through June 1947. Price ceilings on some commodities will be 
lifted and subsidies dropped this summer. By next summer only 
rents and perhaps a few building-materials prices will remain 
under regulation. After that competitive production will be 
relied upon to keep prices in check. 
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THE DANGER IN THE AIR YOU BREATHE 


Can be Wlewsured / 


At this very moment, the indoor air you are breathing 
contains living microscopic organisms, many of which 
may be of an infectious type. Proof of this fact comes 
from the new instrument: pictured here—a device 
developed by the G-E Lighting Research Laboratory 
to count the germs carried on air currents. 


With this apparatus, scientists can demonstrate the 
ever-present danger of contracting diseases by breath- 
ing commonly infected air. 


But science has done far more than merely establish 
this danger, it has perfected a powerful means of com- 
batting air-borne infection—the G-E Germicidal 
Lamp. These new lamps disinfect the air you breathe, 
they quickly kill bacteria and viruses exposed to their 
radiation. 


Preventive rather than curative, G-E Germicidal Lamps 
are being used in hospitals, schools, military barracks 
and factories. They have proved their germ-killing value 
—have measurably reduced respiratory infections. 


G-E Germicidal Lamps also destroy 
spores of mold and other fungi in the 
air and on exposed surfaces. Food and 
‘drug producers use them to protect 
their products from contamination. 


G-E Germicidal Lamps look like fluo- 
rescent lamps, but the special glass is 
clear. There are four sizes: 4, 8, 15 
and 30 watts. It is essential these 
lamps be properly installed in cor- 
rectly designed fixtures. 


More information ‘on the uses of G-E Germicidal Lamps is offered in the 
free, illustrated booklet, “The Lamp That Kills Germs.” Write to Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. NW3 Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your copy. 


; These samples of germs were col- 
lected from the air in a movie theatre. 
. Deposited, the germs become visible 


when cultured. 
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WHITE HOUSE: There'll Always Be a World 


The pansy bed in front of the White 
House last week was blooming: the for- 
sythia and crab apples were just begin- 
ning to peep color; the lawn had been 
raked and seeded. Beyond question, 
spring was in the air. 

Within the White House, President 
Truman beamed on newsmen gathered 
for a press conference. If a jittery state of 
world affairs troubled him, he gave no 
sign. Like the spring.air outside, his grin 
seemed more infectious than ever. 


“Mr. President,” said a reporter, “there ~ 


is a lot of concern about the international 
situation. Can’t you say something about 
it?” 

The President replied that he had no 
comment. 

“Do you think the situation is as 
fraught with danger. as some people think 
it is?” persisted the reporter. 

From Mr. Truman came an authorized 
direct answer: “I do not think it is.” Then 
the President said that maybe it would 
satisfy the newsmen-if he added this: 

“I am not alarmed about it. I am sure 
we will work out of it.” ; 

Next day, the President met with an- 
other segment of the press—the photog- 


_raphers. While they changed plates furi- 


ously, he obligingly posed for pictures 
whiffing the fragrance of a magnolia stel- 
lata blossom on the White House lawn. 


Lower Tension 
Reassuring as White House optimism 


_was, the case of American-Soviet relations 


still remained on the critical list last week. 


~ € On Tuesday, March 12, the State De- 


partment announced that it had asked 
Moscow if heavy Russian columns had 
been moving southward from Soviet bor- 
ders toward Teheran and also toward 
the western border of Iran. 

@ On Wednesday, Generalissimo Joseph 
Stalin answered Winston Churchill’s Ful- 
ton, Mo., speech, castigating the former 
British Prime Minister as a “warmonger” 
attempting to promote conflict between 
Russia and her wartime allies. 

€ On Thursday, behind the closed doors 
of the House Rules Committee, W. 


sails Averell Harriman, recently resigned am- 

bassador to Moscow, told members that 
a. Russia was not economically prepared for 
ible 


war and expressed the opinion that the 
present situation had a considerable ele- 
ment of bluff in it. 


@On the same day, Rep. Andrew J. May 
of Kentucky, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, disclosed that a 
subcommittee had made representations 
to the State Department to rid itself of 
personnel with strong Soviet leanings.* 
@On Friday, Churchill, replying to 
Stalin in a speech in New York, stood pat 
on his Fulton utterances, challenging the 
Soviet Premier to make a test of the 


United Nations Organization by taking. 


the Iranian case before it for settlement 
(see. United Nations, beginning on 
page 40). 
@ On Saturday, General of the Army 
Marshall, reporting to President Truman 
on his mission to China, declared that 
conditions in Soviet-occupied Manchuria 
are still “extremely critical.” 
@ On the same day, Secretary of State 
Byrnes, in a New York speech, rejected 
the Churchillian idea that this nation ally 
itself with any foreign power and re- 
iterated his position that the United States 
will seek its security in UNO. 

Thus the second week of the Anglo- 





®Secretary Bymnes’s reply: The department’s main 
concern is with its personnel’s “pro-American” lean- 
ings. 


American-Soviet differences came, to a 
close with the headlines blacker but the 
tension nonetheless somewhat eased. In 
Washington, there were few responsible 
officials who believed that the third world 
war was around the corner, yet the pic- 
ture was sufficiently serious that flat pre- 


-dictions of an era of peace were scarce. 


The best that most Americans could do 
was hope. 


Poe 


CHURCHILL: Hail and Boo 


The. once-chiseled outlines of the fa- 
mous bulldog face were blunted; its 
ruddiness was dulled. The blue eyes had 
lost their former flash; the piercing glance 
had softened. New York, entertaining 
Winston Churchill last week before his 
return to London, frankly weighed the 
possibility that his latest American ap- 
pearance might be his last. The new ease 
of transatlantic travel notwithstanding, 
the former British Prime Minister, now 
71 and rid of official burdens, might un- 
derstandably choose to make his retire- 
ment final. 

If Churchill’s visit were indeed a vale- 
dictory, he contrived to make it a memor:: 
able one—far more so, in many ways, 
than his secret wartime trips to confer 
with the late President Roosevelt. Begun 
as a simple vacation (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 
28), it ended as the center of the worst 
diplomatic storm of the postwar period. 

By the time Churchill had _ returned 
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from the Midwest to Washington, taken 
leave of President Truman and Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes, traveled to 
Hyde Park to place a wreath on the tomb 
of his American partner in the Big Three, 
visited overnight in Albany with Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, and arrived in New 
York for an official welcome scheduled 
weeks before, mternational feelings over 
his Fulton, Mo., bombshell (NEwswEExk, 
March 18) had boiled over. As a result, 
the warmth usually accorded distin- 
guished visitors to the nation’s biggest 
city was not wholly unalloyed. American 
Communists, already in a lather, had a 
field day. 

Thumbs Up, Thumbs Down: 
Churchill Day in New York was March 
15. The schedule called for Churchill to 
receive New York’s Gold Medal and Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate at the City 
Hall, ride through the canyons of lower 
Manhattan, lunch at the Metropolitan 
Club (its site once owned by a Churchill 
ancestor), and finally to speak at a $15- 
per-person municipal banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where Churchill made 
his headquarters on the 28th floor. 

Rumblings of trouble came even earlier 
than the day itself. In the interim be- 
tween Fulton and Manhattan, Joseph 
Stalin had personally blistered Churchill’s 
initial attack. Now, Stalin’s faithfuls in 
America, their numbers swelled by more 
independent critics of the Churchill line, 
quickly took the hint. So did the police, 
who increased their numbers guarding 
the Englishman’s suite and the hotel it- 
self. In the mail room packages that were 
addressed to Churchill underwent care- 
ful scrutiny. 

The day began when Churchill took 
his leading place in the ten-car motorcade 
downtown to City Hall. Police lined each 
side of the open car; in the front seat a 
Scotland Yard sergeant settled watch- 
fully. Warmly dressed in a blue overcoat, 





Associated Press 
Chanting pickets scorn Churchill’s call for an Anglo-American stand on Russia 


his black Homburg set firmly, the British- 
leader sat impervious to the falling rain. 
Appreciatively he glanced up at ticker 
tape spewing from skyscrapers; smilingly 
he doffed his hat to the cheers of 750,000 
watchers along the route. If Churchill 
heard isolated cries of “send him home!” 
and “British panhandler,” he gave no 
indication of it. 

At City Hall Park, the Communists 
made their stand. Upon his arrival a small 
group whipped from under overcoats 
placards tagging him a Tory warmonger. 


(Thirteen were later arrested for violating . 


a park ordinance against sign carrying.) 
As he went inside to receive his first 
municipal honors as the man who had 
led Britain through its darkest hours, a 
member of the party reflected Churchill's 
serenity. “A bit of Hyde Park Corner, 
what?” he murmured. 

The anti-Churchill demonstration 
reached its full flower that. evening. 
Heeding a call by the Greater New York 
CIO Council, which is not without its 
Communist sympathizers, pickets threw a 
mass cordon around the four sides of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Estimated variously at 
from 600 (by police) to 4,000 (by leftists), 
they moved in voluble double lines. Com- 
munist party members distributed a Dail 
Worker reprint warning that “Churchill 
wants your son” and urged arriving ban- 
quet guests to boycott the festivities. 

Organized down to the last syllable, 
demonstrators took up their chants: Send- 
that - bun-dle - back - to - Bri-tain - We - 
Want-Peace; Win-nie-Win-nie-go-a-way- 
U-N-O-is-here-to-stay; Don’t-be-a-ninnie- 
for-imperialist-Winnie; 1-2-3—it’s-peace- 
for-me — 4-5-6 — Churchill-nix — 7-8-9 — 
join-our-line! One enterprising. picketer 
carried a furled black umbrella (“shades 
of Chamberlain”). Placards recalled Brit- 
ish injustices in India, Palestine, and Ire- 
land. Perhaps because of that poignant 
reminder, New York’s predominantly 


. hand. In sharp contrast to riotous anti-war 





Irish police seemed content to stay their 


picketing in the days of the Nazi-Red 
pact, the two-hour parade remained or- 
derly throughout. 

Retort to the Russians: Inside the 
brilliantly lit hotel 2,000 guests showed 
the visitor the other side of the coin. The 
grand ballroom was aglow with candles 
and aflutter with British and American 
flags. At tables decked with orchids and 
carnations, bejeweled women and black- 
tied men ate lobster, breast of guinea hen, 
and bombe glacé Britannia (ice-cream 
molds topped by small British flags). 
Champagne bubbled everywhere. - 

In his seat of honor on the dais Church- 
ill was flanked by notables—Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer to his right, Governor 
Dewey to his left, clerics, leaders of in- 
dustry, military men, and 40 foreign en- 
voys. Conspicuous absentees were -Rus- 
sian and Polish representatives and for- 
mer Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, whose 
chair a few paces from Churchill stood 
inexplicably vacant. At the last minute 
John Winant, ambassador to England, 
filled the place originally marked for 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who was to have lent official tone at the 
State Department level. 

‘The crowd gave Churchill a wild ova- 
tion when he rose before a battery of 
microphones. His speech, its preamble 
a notice that he would not retreat from 
his: Fulton stand (see page 41), drew 
continuous applause, more so at stinging 
references to Russia than at soothing ones. 

The renowned rhetoric was never more 
eloquent. Admiring murmurs followed as 
one by one the famous oratorical ges- 
tures came into play—the -firm, fighting 
stance several feet removed from the mi- 
crophones; the sometimes stern, some- 
times sly glances over. black-rimmed 
glasses; the thumbs set firmly in the lapels 
of his dinner jacket. At the end, the 
chubby fingers shot up in a V-sign salute 
to the crowd’s cheers. V-signs answered 
from all over the hall. 


or 


LABOR: Who Won? 


Union leaders boastfully called the 
terms a strikers’ victory. Many of the 175,- 
000 CIO-United Automobile Workers, 
‘idle through 113 payless days of the Gen- 
eral Motors shutdown, felt otherwise last 
week as the longest and costliest strike in 
automotive history was settled at last. 
Their complaint: They would have to 
work steadily for more than two years 
before their 18%-cent hourly boost would 
make up for their lost wages; approxi- 
mately five years to make up the differ- 
ence between GM’s pre-strike offer of 10 
per cent and the final figures. The work- 
ers’ loss was $127,690,000 by union esti- 
mates, based on a 40-hour week. In ad- 
dition, the strike cost GM $600,000,000 
in unfilled orders and dealers $100,- 
000,000 in lost commissions. 

On the credit side, the UAW figured 
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that the 18%-cent -raise, plus an agree- 
ment to remove inequities in wage rates, 
met the 19%-cent recommendation of 
President Truman and his fact finders. 
Other reasons for the union to crow: 
Workers won equal pay for women, im- 

roved vacation pay amounting to 
$5,000,000 a year, and higher overtime 
rates for seven-day continuous operations. 

On the debit side, the union finally 
backed down from its demands for “a 
look at the books” and a flat 30 per cent 
wage boost. It also could ponder an in- 
disputable fact: Chrysler workers had 
won 18% cents and Ford workers 18 cents 
without resorting to strikes. 

Other good news in the strike picture 
was the end of the eight-week strike of 
the ClO-United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers against General Elec- 
tric. The. agreement, by which GE grant- 
ed a boost of 18% cents an hour to 100,- 
000 workers, put pressure on Westing- 
house to settle its sister strike of 75,000 
workers. 


‘ue Lewis Way 


The lion came in like a lamb. For the 
moment at least, John L. Lewis was still 
under the fleecy mantle of a labor elder 
statesman ‘who had snuggled up to in- 
dustry at the labor-management confer- 
ence only last fall, and who had led his 
United Mine Workers, once the backbone 
of the CIO, over to the AFL only last 
winter. Last week, Lewis fairly bleated 
as he began negotiating for a new soft- 
coal contract in the luxurious Shoreham 
Hotel ballroom in Washington. He made 
nv dollars-and-cents demands. He did not 
roar strike threats. Gentle as could be, 
Lewis suggested to the coal operators: 
“Make us an offer and maybe we'll buy it.” 

Nobody was fooled. Far from losing 
his fire and fight at 66, Lewis was merely 
reverting to an old Lewis technique of 
never prematurely showing his hand. 
Momentarily taken aback but feeling the 
worst was yet to come, the coal operators 
could think of no better countermove 
than to accuse him of. “filibustering.” 
They argued that “the ceaseless and end- 
less repetition” had reached such a point 
that “we are beginning to look a little 
ridiculous.” But out of Lewis’s vagueness 
three hazy demands for 1946 could be 
discerned: 
€ Wages—400,000 soft-coal miners now 


~ earn $63.50 for a six-day, 54-hour week, 


which is longer than that in any other 
major industry, but which includes over- 
time and pay for underground travel. 
Their basic wage scale of $35 for a five- 
day, 35-hour week has not changed for 
five years. Although Lewis mentioned no 
figures, UMW officials talked of a return 
to the prewar 35-hour week with no re- 
duction of wartime take-home pay. 

€ Foremen—A perennial dispute over the 
unionization of foremen caused a short 
coal strike last fall. Now that the NLRB 
has authorized their unionization, the 
UMW is set on winning recognition of 





the foremen’s union, a branch of its 
catch-all District 50. The coal operators 
are dead set against recognition. They 
are planning to take the NLRB decision 
to the courts and to apply heat on Con- 
gress to ban foremen’s unions. 

@ Welfare—In other years Lewis has 
asked a royalty of 10 cents per ton of 
coal (about $60,000,000 a year) for a 
union “health and welfare” fund. Always 
he has dropped this demand in give-and- 
take bargaining behind closed doors. The 
stress which Lewis placed this time on 
the proposal, although he named no. sum, 
indicated that he now meant business. His 
words would not be easy to retract: The 
soft-coal industry during the past four- 
teen years had “through mismanage- 
ment, cupidity, stupidity, and wanton 
neglect made dead 28,000 mine workers 
[and] violently mangled, crushed, and 
shattered the bodies of 1,004,000 work- 
ers,” meanwhile “extorting” from miners’ 
pay envelopes $60,000,000 for “pseudo, 


‘hypothetical, and substandard medical 


service, hospitalization, and insurance.” 

To the American people at large, the 
crux of the coal talks is their deadline: 
April 1. The UMW has filed notice of 
intention to strike when its existing con- 
tract expires, in accordance with its “no 
contract, no work” tradition. Against the 
threat of strike, there is now above 





Black Star 
John L. muffles his roars 
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ground. less than a month’s stockpile of 
industrial coal and les’ than a week’s 
supply of coal for home use. 


Significance-—— 


The UMW’s hoped-for return -to a 
35-hour week with no reduction in take- 
home pay would not merely drive an- 
other bulge into the Administration’s 
wage-price policy—it would create a com- 
plete break-through. Such a_ break- 
through is exactly what Lewis wants. 
Determined to lead a return to collective 
bargaining without government interfer- 
ence, the UMW boss has privately prom- 
ised to smash the wage-price policy, de- 
spite the insistence of Economic Stabili- 
zer Chester Bowles that the coal industry 
will be allowed only “reasonable” wage 
and price increases. 

The talked-of increase, amounting to 
80 cents an hour, also would make the 
18% cents for which the CIO “big three” 
(auto, steel, and electrical workers) have 
been settling look like chicken feed. The 
contrast would be strong ammunition to 
assist Lewis’s campaign to break the CIO 
and bring its remnants back to the AFL. 


oor 


PAULEY: Stepping Out 


“Mr. Pauley and the President,” re- 
marked The New York Herald Tribune, 
“have gone down together in a last, dying 
barrage of bouquets. Thus, all is lost save 
honor; the latter is fully, exhaustively, in- 
deed, somewhat fulsomely preserved.” 

To the accompaniment of such edito- 
rial comments, President Truman last 
week rang the curtain down on the Ed- 
win W. Pauley incident.* Persuaded final- 
ly that the Senate would not confirm his 
nomination as Under Secretary of the 
Navy, the California oilman wrote the 
President requesting him to withdraw the 
nomination. “No matter how complete 
the answers to false charges may be, I 
do not believe. there is any immediate 
antidote for the current hysteria that has 
been engendered by these misrepresenta- 
tions,” said Pauley. 

“On that basis alone,” replied the Pres- 
ident, “I consent to the withdrawal of 
your nomination. Your defense of your 
good name has been valiant and con- 
clusive.” 


oo 


WISCONSIN: The Codger 


Wisconsin could be kept guessing no 
longer. Until last week, even the inti- 


-mates of 88-year-old Gov. Walter S. 


Goodland were predicting that when his ° 
announcement came it would reveal a 
decision not to seek reelection. Privately, 
the leaders of Goodland’s own Republi. 
can party hoped that he would retire; 
publicly they could do no more than the 
rest of Wisconsin—wait. 

Even to the most casual eye it was evi- 
dent that the Governor, the oldest in 





®For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, 
page 104. 
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American history, could scarcely muster 
the physical strength to make the race. A 
stout hickory stick hel support his 
220-pound, 6-foot, 3-inch frame; his age 
required him to sleep until midmorning; 
an aide, Frank N. Graass, a dour ex- 
assemblyman, protectively handled so 
many of Goodland’s callers that they 
nicknamed him “governor.” 

But whatever the estimates of his de- 
tractors, they had overlooked one Good- 
land resource—a truculent stubbornness 
that long ago had earned him the title 
“Mr. Woof-Woof.” Last Friday, March 
15, the governor announced his decision: 
He would seek reelection and “stick it 
out unless I die.” _ 

That Goodland had confounded his 
critics was nothing new; he had been at 
it for years. To be “independent in all 


things and neutral in nothing” was his 


masthead slogan as a youthful small-town 
editor and publisher more than a half- 
century ago. It had guided his career 
from schoolteacher and lawyer to Demo- 
cratic postmaster, to Republican mayor 
of Racine, to follower of the Progressive 
“Old Bob” La Follette, to GOP state sen- 
ator. Retiring in 1934 with his third wife 
to a 100-acre dairy farm at Franksville, 


Goodland made a comeback in 1938. 


when he was elected lieutenant governor 
as coalition Republican-Democratic can- 
didate. He was reelected as a Republican 
in 1940 and again in 1942, despite a 
GOP machine opposition, acceding to the 


~ 
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“Tough old codger” Goodland runs again 


governorship in January 1948 upon the 
death of the governor-elect. 

As governor, Goodland stumped those 
who thought the “old man” would be 
putty in their hands. Boasting that he 
based his actions on “horse sense,” he 
argued: “I haven’t got any political fu- 
ture, and you know it and I know it.” 


Notwithstanding, he was reelected in his. 


own right in 1944 on a no-speeches, no- 
promises platform, polling more votes in 
Wisconsin than either Franklin D. Roose- 


velt or Thomas E. Dewey. His age at® 
tracted so many hopefuls to the race 
for lieutenant governor that they were 
dubbed the “Pall Bearers’ Club.” 

Last week as a self-confessed “glutton 
for punishment,” Goodland argued that 
his father, who retired from a Wisconsin 
circuit court at 85 and died at 87, “would 
have lived a lot longer if he had stayed 
in public service.” The governor said: 
“My condition is as good or even better 
than when I assumed - office. I told the 
people then that I was a tough old 
codger. And I still am.” 


’ Back to the GOP 


If there were any funereal sentiments 
in the old red armory at Portage, Wis., 
last Sunday, March 17, they were not 
apparent. The 400-odd delegates who 
had come to bury their Progressive party 
after 11 years, 9 months, and 26 days, 
were in no mood to chant dirges over the 
great days when they controlled Wiscon- 
sin. They were there for spunky debate- 
to plan the future, not to mourn the past. 

For four hours the debate raged— 
whether (1) to rejoin the Republican 
party they had quit in 1934, (2) to heed 
Henry A. Wallace’s invitation to join the 
Democrats, or (3) to keep their party 
alive. A farmer argued: “When we dis- 
card a piece of machinery, we think twice 
before we hitch on to it again.” 

The clincher came when Sen. Robert 
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Spies at Manhattan District 


Was any foreign power able to plant - 


spies with the super-secret organization 
which perfected and produced the atom 
bomb? If so, how much information was 
picked up and to which country was it 
relayed? These questions have gone un- 
answered-in the United States despite 
recurrent spy rumors since V-] Day. 
With the disclosure of the Soviet spy 
ring in Canada, the questions have 
arisen again. NEwsweex’s Washington 
bureau last week came up with the first 
authoritative answers. The bureau's re- 
port, written by Samuel Shaffer, follows: 


Long before the first bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Army counter- 
intelligence agents discovered that at 
least twenty scientists and engineers out 
of the thousands employed on the atom- 
bomb project had leaked vital portions 
of America’s most closely guarded se- 
cret. 

‘The investigations indicated that 
nothing more serious. than carelessness 
or indifference to security regulations 
were chargeable to fifteen of the twenty. 
The other five, however, were found to 
have been willful offenders. At least 
two of these five, the counterintelligence 
agents established to their own satisfac- 
tion, revealed: secret information with 


the megs 8 that it would get into 
the hands of agents of: a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

There was no Japanese espionage and 
only negligible German activity. The 
foreign power involved in these cases 
was Russia. 

How much information did Russia 
get? The question cannot be answered 
with certainty. It is believed that Russia 
didn’t get very much before Hiroshima. 
It is suspected that the scientific and 
engineering secrets which Russian 
agents picked up in the United States 
and elsewhere were so disjointed and 
seemed so fantastic that the Russians 
did not believe that atom bombs had 
become, or were about to become, a 
reality. 

The rigid compartmenting of Man- 
hattan District, which prevented inter- 
change of information between the 
various plants and laboratories except on 
the highest level, was the greatest safe- 
guard. Only a very few persons in the 
United States knew the whole picture 
and they were completely loyal and 

- tight-lipped. : 

Why was no one arrested in this 
country? During the war, open trials, a 
constitutional right that could not be 
set aside, would have revealed that 
America was working on the atom 


bomb. -In Canada and England, on the 
other hand, such trials could have been 
conducted in camera at the discretion of 
the Crown. 

The Missing Word: Since the war. 
the authorities have felt handicapped 
by the loopholes in the Espionage Act. 
This is the reason the Department of 
Justice, .as well as the War Department, 
has urged the Senate Atomic Energy 
Committee to safeguard atomic secrets 
with security clauses stronger than any 
now in existence. 

Although it is illegal “to willfully 
communicate any document, writing, 
code book, etc.,” the Espionage Act 
says nothing about communicating “in- 
formation.” Omission of this word, the 
Justice Department said, “raises grave 
doubts concerning the effectiveness of 
this act in any prosécution of individ- 
uals who might be guilty of disseminat- 
ing vital scientific information concern- 
ing atomic energy.” 

Although no arrests were made in 
the Manhattan District, a number of 
persons under suspicion were fired as 
soon as the leakages were established. 
No explanation: was given them for 
dropping them from the pay roll. One 
counterintelligence official still says 
gsivately: “I wish I could have shot 

em. 
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M. La Follette Jr. rose to speak. (His 
brother, ex-Governor Philip, was con- 
spicuously absent.) Though Young Bob 
admitted he had “no illusions” about 
GOP “reactionaries,” he argued that the 
Democrats were “stalled in dead center” 
and “third parties can exist only when 
they have exceptional emotional appeal.” 

His plea was heeded when 284 dele- 
gates voted to rejoin the GOP, against 51 
to join the Democrats and 67 to remain a 
third party. Goal of the returning group: 
to capture control of the GOP machinery, 
currently dominated by Republican State 
Chairman Thomas E. Coleman, an anti- 
La Follette man. 


woos 


HOOVER: Man and Mission 


Under his calm, elderly, and gentle 
appearance, the man seemed above all 
else a dramatic symbol of sympathy and 
hope. The vast, impersonal forces of war 
and famine which had brought a conti- 
nent to chaos a generation ago had done 
their dreadful work again. And once again 
Herbert Hoover’s organizational genius 
for feeding millions was in demand. 

In the gray light of La Guardia Field, 
on March 17, a chilly Sunday-morning 
group of spectators watched the former 
President climb into the big Air Trans- 
port Command C-54 and saw it vanish 
into the overcast. Thirty years after his 
rise to world eminence’as the man who 
fed Europe, Hoover was going back on a 
similar mission. 

If there was any irony in the situation, 
nothing in Hoover's benevolent aspect be- 
trayed it. His smile was faint, but no 
fainter than it had been in the last two 
years of his Presidency and through the 
thirteen subsequent years since he left 
the White House. On the eve of his de- 
parture for Paris he made a last-minute 


appeal by radio on a coast-to-coast net- 


work: Half a billion men, women, and 
children faced starvation overseas. Many 
would die, but many others could be 
saved if every American family took to 
its table “an invisible guest.” A 25 per 
cent reduction in wheat consumption and 
extra savings in food, oils, and fats 
“would alone save the health or lives 
of at least 35,000,000 additional women 
and children.” 

Thus he set out, nearing 72, as honor- 
ary chairman of President Truman’s Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee to make a sur- 
vey of conditions abroad, his neat, orderly 
mind, trained in engineering problems, 
prepared to cope with the plain facts. 
Even the voters, who had rejected him in 
1932, could sense Herbert -Hoover’s fit- 
ness for the job at hand. 

Counsel on Request: The thirteen 
years since he surrendered the Presidency 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt followed no 
quiet pattern. A busy, restless man given 
to wandering since his youth, the ex- 
President took up residence at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York but -moved 
around the country constantly. Many 
Americans regarded him as a bitterly dis- 





Hoover, 1919: Food-relief administrator 


; European 
Hoover, 1928: Listening to his nomination 





Hoover, 1946: Off to hungry Europe 





illusioned man, who thought of himself 
as misunderstood or as one who stood for 
too many things in a dead past. 

But many others thought otherwise. 
Although he ceased to be a force in Re- 
publican. strategy and held no office in 
the party, he continued to enjoy prestige. 
Part of this prestige came from the high 
‘position he had held, part from his status 
as a wealthy man, and a good deal from 
the fact that there were always people 
who sought his counsel. His last months 
in the White House had left the impres- 
sion that he was cold and humorless, but 
intimates, both Republicans-and Demo- 
crats, found him still likable, keen, and 


‘ penetrating in his analyses. 


The tremendous energies and organiza- 
tional skill which expedited the home- 
ward journeys of 200,000 Americans 
caught by the outbreak of war in Europe 
in 1914 hardly abated in the years after 
Hoover left Washington. He fished, wrote 
books, made speeches, and accepted hon- 
orary degrees. In February 1938 he went 
to Europe. It was a kind of triumphal 
tour. In Belgium he talked with King Leo- 
pold and accepted a decoration. Lille, 
France, made him an honorary citizen and 
its university conferred on him a degree. 
He visited Switzerland, Germany, Poland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
Finland, and England, collecting more 
degrees and decorations. 

On his return to the United States he 
warned against a Fascist trend in this 
country. Sporadically, there was talk of 
Hoover for President, but nothing came 
of it although his foes within the Repub- 
lican party still saw in him a threat to 
other candidates. 

Sympathy on Tap: When the war 
came, Hoover turned to the cause of help- 
ing refugees from Germany and Nazi- 
dominated lands. Because he fought any 
moves which might embroil the United 
States, he was labeled an isolationist. He 
opposed military aid for Russia. But his 
heart went out to Europe’s distressed and 
he raised his voice repeatedly. 

Politically, he continued to be a storm 
center, although the years had mellowed 
him and the attacks by partisans had 


- lessened. Attending the Republican Na- 


tional Convention in Chicago in 1944 as 
the party’s elder statesman, he made a 
speech which was one of the highpoints 
of his career. Its theme: Let the young 
men of the Republican party take over 
the reins. It was a gesture of final resig- 
nation that stilled his critics. Overnight 
it restored him to the favor. of thousands 
who had renounced his leadership. 

The death of Mrs. Hoover in 1944 was 
an unhappy blow, but nothing in Hoover's 
serene exterior indicated how deeply he 
felt the loss of the woman he had marriéd 
in 1899. He kept busy with his writing 
and speaking engagements, giving his 
advice on politics and welfare problems 
and finding time for occasional visits to 
California to his sons Herbert Jr., a geo- 
physicist,-and Allan, who runs a big farm. 

So the wheel at last turned. The spec- 
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International 

Dressing for Daddy: Five of the 141 war babies who arrived in New York on 
the Army transport Henry Gibbins last week get a quick change and a light dusting 
before going ashore to their American fathers. The ship brought 313 Irish war 
brides, two of the youngest only 17 years old. Most were from Northern Ireland. 





ter of famine in Europe, so familiar to 
him in’the first world war, was visible 
again. Last month President Truman 
turned to the man whose name had long 
been synonymous with relief. Herbert 
Hoover accepted the challenge. This 
week, the former President was back in 
harness—this time to feed the children 
and grandchildren of those whose needs 


he tended 30 years ago. 


ron 


BOSTON: The Curley Cure 


- Any thinner-skinned public figure 
might have been embarrassed. Not so 
ames M. Curley. The fact that he had 
een convicted of mail fraud and sen- 
tenced to six to eighteen months in prison 
soon after his election to a fourth term 
as mayor of Boston (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
28), failed to upset the florid, 71-year- 
old Congressman and ex-governor. 

Nor did the conviction bother Curley’s 
rabid followers, who greeted his return 
from his trial with a brass band and 
floral tributes. Free on $2,500 bond pend- 
ing an appeal of his case, Curley serenely 
took up the cares of office, secure in his 
post because the city charter had not 
foreseen a situation where its mayor 
would be a convicted man. 

Curley’s first official acts included firing 
all 94 city constables as a useless drain 
on the treasury and ordering a cleanup 
of burlesque, saying: “It is disgraceful to 
see long lines of mere children looking at 
the lurid posters.” But Bostonians who 
fervently hoped that he would confine 
himself to such more or less routine mat- 
ters were in for a disappointment. 


Can You Spare $10,000,000? Last - 


week the ebullient mayor unblushingly 
launched a campaign to “regenerate” the 


city. Its chief aim: to borrow $10,- 
000,000 outside the debt limit to reduce 
Boston’s current tax rate of $42.50 (high- 
est of any city of over 500,000 popula- 
tion) and attract new industries to bolster 
its sagging economic fortunes. “The city 
is going into an absolute decline,” Curley 
announced. “We. can’t go on this way.” , 

Businessmen who recalled that Curley 
ran up Boston’s debt by $49,500,000 in 
his three previous terms promptly raised 
objections. At best, declared the Chamber 
of Commerce, the loan would be only a 
temporary shot in the arm—and what 
guarantee would there be that Curley 
would not ask for more later on? To this 
question, the mayor had a characteris- 
tically confident answer. “I feel positive 
that we won't ask for relief again as 
long as I am here,” Curley insisted. 
But as an afterthought, he slyly added: 
“I can’t answer for my successors—God 
help them.” 


ATOM: Turning on Henry 


Never a man to hide his opinions, 
Henry A. Wallace nearly blew his top 
last week. The néws which so inflamed 
the Secretary of Commerce was an action 
of the Senate Atomic Energy Committee. 
By 6-1, with only Chairman Brien. Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut voting “No,” the 
committee accepted a hand-scrawled 
amendment by Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan, who helped frame the 
‘United Nations atomic policy in London. 


The amendment wou'? set up a Military’ 


Liaison Board, its 1»embers appointed 
by the President, to advise the proposed 
civilian Atomic Energy Control Com- 
mission and to appeal to the Presi- 
dent any commission moves the board 


NEWSWEE € 


thinks inimical to national defense. 

Somie time later Wallace, who is con- 
vinced that ‘only civilians should control 
atomic energy and that the Soviet Union 
should be let in on the secret, heard of 
the vote. Opening an atomic energy ex- 
hibit in Washington, he shouted in anger 
that the amendment “has the poténtiality 
of delivering us into the hands of military 
Fascism.” He called on “the American 
people” to “rise up in their wrath” against 
the Vandenberg amendment. 

Next day Vandenberg, gibing that “it 
would not occur to me that we have gone 
Fascist when we rest the national defense, 
in Mr. Truman’s hands,” put the former 
Vice President’s influence to a crucial test, 
Insisting that the full McMahon commit. 
tee vote again on his amendment, Van. 
denberg this time won a whopping 10-1 
victory, with the chairman again the only 
Wallace supporter. 


Seal 


POLITICS: Stassen’s Lone Hand 


White House hopefuls traditionally use 
the mid-term elections two years before 
Presidential contests as springboards to 
exhibit their vote-catching back jack- 
knives. This year is no exception in Re- 


‘publican politics. The ranking entries are 


Thomas E. Dewey, 1944 Presidential 
candidate, seeking a second term as Gov- 
ernor of New York; and ex-Gov. John W. 
Bricker, 1944 Vice Presidential nominee, 
running for Senator from Ohio. Alone 
among leading Presidential contenders, 
ex-Gov. Harold E. Stasseri of Minnesota, 
formerly a Navy captain and flag secre- 
tary to Fleet Admiral Halsey, last week 
refused to take the plunge. 

The favorite of Republican interna- 
tionalists and progressives, Stassen de- 
clined to run in the July - Republican 
primary for senator against Henrik Ship- 
stead, the old-time Farmer-Laborite and 
isolationist who is seeking a fifth six-year 
term. Instead, he promised ‘to support 
Gov. Edward J. Thye, his hand-picked 
successor, against Shipstead, who cast 
one of the two Senate votes opposing the 
United Nations Charter Stassen had 
helped frame. 

To keep himself in the public eye for 
the next two years, the 38-year-old Stas- 
sen will write for national magazines (up 
to $2,000 an article), speak in public 
forums (up to $1,000 a lecture), and 
travel widely (the 48 states, Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe, and the Soviet Union). 


Nyescope 


Just what Gerald P. Nye was up to, no 
one could be sure. Arriving in Bismarck 
for North Dakota’s Republican state oon- 
vention, the onetime Senate isolationist 
leader was avowedly a candidate to re- 
gain the seat he lost in 1944. But he had 
made no campaign, delivered no 


speeches, and held no press conference. 
Holed up in his hotel room last. week, 

Nye awaited the news from the conven- 

tion’ floor. On two rol] calls, the most 
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trol The GOP nominee: Sen. Milton R. 
. Young, _— sg bone ~ ig : 
following the death of Sen. Jo oses, ° 
lot} Nye 1844 conqueror, UNO Is Bigger Than a Veto 
Next day, Nye disclos is strategy. 
ity The convention was simply the first step by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
tary aa : Leg it far Sh: oper: 28a incippene Within the letter of the United mean until-the aggressor state has been 
ican mie : Nations charter, any one of the five repulsed or defeated or its government 
inst ne seine powers poy with pormenen tate 5 re a with one 
i membership on the Security Council which would keep the peace. 
t “it RACIAL: Caucasians Only could conquer the world. For, by its It is very unlikely that the dispute 
one To Dr. DeWitt A. Buckingham, Cali- veto, it. could prevent the Security over Iran, or that which appears to 
Stale fornia seemed full of postwar promise. Council from taking any action and © impend over basi 6 will progress 
ne The Army medical captain, a Negro, de- even from declaring that the peace had_ exactly along such a line. Every effort = 
test, cided against returning to his Mississippi been breached. Legally, it will be made to get a peace- 
mit- ractice when his three years’ military could not be deprived of this ful settlement _ consistent 
Jan- Sven ended in March 1945. Instead he veto by suspension or ex- with principle. The Security 
10-1 opened an office in Oakland, joined the pulsion. For a member na- Council itself can recom- 
only Visiting staff of Henry Totee’s Pecmna- tion.can be suspended or _mend adjustments, with the 
nente Hospital, and bought a finely land- expelled by the General As- approval of seven members, 
scaped $20 000 home in the. wealthy sembly only on the recom- including all four of the 
Claremont district of Berkeley. mendation of the Security permanent members except 
and There the young surgeon ran into dif- Council. The offending great Russia. Russia could not. 
ficulties. Although his home town of power could veto such a veto such recommendations. 
fone Meridian. Miss. had let him live in a recommendation. Under the charter, a party 
pe white neighborhood in Pteemcet tan: ‘ This is the hypothetical to a dispute must abstain 
s to scoemant Chi Inc. didn't wank. to extreme of the gap between from voting on the Security 
re Harking back to a 1928 property owners’ '} the letter of the charter and its basic Council when peaceful adjustments 
Re. “covenant” restricting the occupancy of principles and purposes. No one sup- are being considered. Its veto power, 
bes. the region to persons of “pure Caucasian poses that this would come to pass. as a permanent member, does not $ 
ntial blood” (domestic Sell oe excluded) Charter or no charter, an attempt by come into play until questions of en- 
=— Kevontadis: hd. asmeeds: sad to Gust any power or group of powers to con- forcement come up. However, if the 
1 W. Buckingham and his wife. The couple quer the world would mean war. The Russians muzzle Iran, and the situa- 
re Rould eum ahele ome, ‘the olaintilis 2% theoretical possibility illuminates, how- tion is brought before the Security 
— sisted. but not live in it P ever, the practical problem which may Council by the United States, the 
ders, The doctor promptly took up the chal- confront the. Security Council when it United States also may be regarded as 
sota, lenge. Last week his attorney, Bertram meets in New York (see page 40). a party to the dispute. 
sal ' Edises, member of the law firm which That problem is to seal the gap be- Adjustments may be worked out b 
a fought the deportation of CIO leader tween the letter of the charter and its the Big Five ofthe Big Three, wit 
a Harry Bridges, prepared demurrers test- - principles and purposes—to make it the assent of Iyan or Turkey. In his 
ra ing the constitutionality of the “cove- plain at the very outset that, regardless recent speech _of warning to Russia, 


nant.” If necessary, the lawyer wamed, of a veto, the charter will be defengéd Secretary of State James F. Byres 
Ship- he would bring anthropologists to court against a powerful aggressor, as well pointed out that it has never been the 


-— Aye as against a weak one. policy ofthe United States “to regard 
and a bg 8 os aon roca ig ty Suppose that Iran or Turkey charges the status quo as sacrosanct.” But such 
ee ME ens of letters and neighborly visits proffer- the Soviet Union with aggression. Sup- adijustments must be consistent with 
¥ i a smacet: ditened: TU am not eo all pose that among the eleven members the purposes and principles of the 
— Tenet i dal ack the oeunission of the Security Council, seven includ- United Nations and the independence 


: ing all the other permanent members and integrity of Iran and Turkey. A 

he th osama pee gre tes United States, Britain, China, settlement forced upon either of these 
~ acountry for which I have proved willing and France—agree that Russia is guilty countries as the Sudeten agreement 

for to risk my life.” and vote for economic or military sanc- was forced on Czechoslovakia would 

e : tions. Suppose that the Russians inter- come close to destroying the United 


ve Kags pose a veto, = they ogy such Nations. 
: ; circumstances. Technically, the Secu- 
a FIRST LADY: The Colds rity Council would be'stopped and all The United: States is now en- 


Women members of the Washington‘ the United Nations would be absolved gaged in trying to convince not only 


\mer- press corps, who think they haven’t had a from the responsibili of.doing any- the Russians but the other nations of 
. good First Lady story since Mrs. Frank- thing to resist or punish the aggression. the world that we intend to defend 
lin D. Roosevelt left the White House, the charter—its substance and not just 
perked up again last week with her first However, a remedy—a means of _ its legalistic forms. That means that 
public reappearance in the capital. Always overcoming a veto—exists even within we will not take refuge behind a Rus- 
to, i excellerit copy, Mrs. Roosevelt was in the the letter of the charter. Article 51 sian veto, that we will not put our 
marc capital as guest of honor at a testimonial raw A recognizes the inherent right name to a Middle Eastern “Munich,” 
8 oon banquet sponsored by 25 women’s or- of self-defense and authorizes member and that if the Russians persist in 
Honist ganizations. But the newswomen got nations to resist open aggression, col- “going it alone” we will stand by the 
to re- even more than they expected. On the lectively as well as individually, “until UNO, even if the Russians withdraw 
e had morning of the banquet the White House the Security Council has taken the their membership. The gathering crisis 
1 no social secretary announced that Mrs. measures necessary to maintain inter- is being watched anxiously throughout / 
sell Harry S. Truman and daughter Margaret national peace and security.” Under the world as a test not only of Russia’s 





would be unable to attend because of the hypothesis outlined, this could purposes but of ours. > 
~~ “miserable colds.” 
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After the Battle | 


When Ed Pauley gave up the fight for 
Under Secretary of the Navy, President 
Truman immediately offered him another 
job. “No, thank you, Mr. President,” 
Pauley said. “This is where I came in.” 


oJ 4 


Rolling With the Punc 


On Jan. 5, Spruille Braden said of dic- 
tator-ruled Argentina, “The majority of 
[its] people have always been democratic 
and opposed to totalitarian dictatorship.” 
He added ominously that, although it was 
American policy not to intervene in an- 
other country’s internal affairs, “we won't 
stand idly by while the Nazi-Fascist ide- 
ology against which we fought endeavors 
to entrench itself in this hemisphere.” 

Last week, returns from an Ar- 
gentine election whose honesty was 
confirmed by the American Em- 
bassy at Buenos Aires promised 
Juan D. Perén six entrenched years 
as President. A concerted drumfire 
by Latin American Communist par- 
ties against “Braden imperialism” 
and arrival of a Russian trade dele- 
gation at Buenos Aires combined to 
raise the prospect of a new kind of 
totalitarian partnership in the inter- 
American household. 

Diplomats representing other dic- 
tator-ruled republics in Washington 
privately relished Braden’s discom- 
fort. They said the fix the big, jolly 
’ Assistant Secretary of State found 
himself in was his own fault. They 
cited three Braden “blunders”: 

@ He had hurled his blue-book evi- 
dence of Axis collaboration against 
Perén two weeks before the elec- 
tion, thus allowing the candidate 
to present the contest as between 
Braden and himself and thus win 
nationalist votes. 

@ He had implied that Perén would 
win only by force and fraud, and 
thus pointed up the contrasting 
orderly vote when it came, adding 
to rather than lessening Perén’s prestige. 
@ He had suggested that other dictator- 
ships might hear from the United States 
once Perén was overthrown, tempting the 
dictators to make the intervention. issue 
their own and to listen to Perén’s wooings. 

In This Corner, Braden: For his 
errors, the diplomats whispered, Braden 
would be asked to resign and make room 
for the return of his predecessor, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, who would have a clean 
slate with Perén. Braden shrugged off the 
resignation rumors and, when friends in- 
quired, said the policy would remain un- 
changed. Secretary of State Byrnes’s post- 
election statement that the policy rested 
on the blue book supported him. 

After graduating from Yale, Braden 
took up amateur boxing and learned to roll 
with the punches. Later, in the loft over 


the garage on his estate at Riverdale, 
N. Y., he Kept a stable of South American 
heavyweights as sparring partners. Still 
later, while developing mines his father 
acquired in South America and practicing 
diplomacy there, he had kept his foot- 
work fast with the tango and rhumba. 
Whether Perén now wants a waltz, a 
sparring match, or a knockout fight, 
Braden feels fit for the contest. 

The good neighbors are taking their 
time choosing corners. A majority have 
agreed in principle that something should 
be done about aggressive dictatorships. 
But nearly all withheld final commitments 
on the specific plan for “collective inter- 
vention” proposed by Uruguay last No- 
vember. Only a few.have réplied to 
requests by the United States for their 





- 


Braden takes the Argentine counter blow 


comments on. the blue-book charges. 

The knockout punch in Braden’s bag 
is the American offer of security pacts, 
guaranteeing the republics American help 
against aggression trom within or outside 
the hemisphere on condition they enter 
no alliance with Argentina. A hard glint 
shows in Braden’s eyes when he says the 


. United States, “as.a matter of principle,” 


will sign no such pact with a government 
harboring Nazis. 

In This Corner, Perén: Buenos 
Aires reports last week said Perén’s gov- 
ernment would at last cancel the Argen- 
tine citizenship of the notorious Nazi 
Ludwig Freude, a Buenos Aires con- 
tractor, whose son was Perdén’s secretary 
during his campaign. Braden, while am- 
bassador at Buenos Aires, had demanded 
action against Freude. The Perén olive 
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branch, if such it was, was soon with- 
drawn. After the American chargé d’af- 
faires, John Moors Cabot, had stonily ig- 
nored a Perén agent’s warning that Russia 


- could supply the exports the United States 


withheld, the Peronista press reopened its 
attack on Braden. A vote of the Pan 
American Union’s governing board March 
13, postponing indefinitely the Rio de 
Janeiro conference, at which the repub- 
lics were to. choose between an American 
pact and an Argentine alliance, put 
Braden’s Sunday punch in storage. 

The diplomatic jockeying that will go 


on until Brazil fixes a conference date will - 


allow Braden little time for social affairs, 
Since their arrival from Buenos Aires, he 
and Mrs. Braden haven't tangoed to- 
gether once, except at Evalyn Walsh 
McLean's New Year’s Eve party. There 
is little entertaining in the Connecticut 
Avenue house they found after being 
shunted for weeks from one hotel to an- 
other under the four-day occupa- 
tion rule. The luncheon Braden 
scheduled with Chairman Tom 
Connally of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee this week was 


who held up Braden’s confirmation 
last October until he found out 
where the interventign course 
would lead, wanted redssurance. 

Braden regrets the lack of exer- 
cise which adds to his girth, but ac- 
cepts it philosophically: “To do all 
the things I want to do, I'd have to 
be triplets.” 


en 


Prophecy 


Sign posted in the public-rela- 
tions office of Joint Task Force 
No. 1,.in charge of the fleet chosen 
to be the target in the forthcoming 
atom-bomb tests at Bikini Atoll in 
the Pacific: “Dirty Work at the 
Crossroads.” 


al 


Bureaucracy 


Acme Every now and then people who 
telephone the Veterans Administra-: 


_. tion are startled to hear the switch- 
board give out with an apparently un- 
avoidable piece of double talk. When 
Robert E. Adkins, acting executive direc- 
tor of the VA is out of Washington, the 
telephone operator tells callers: “I will 
refer you to Mr. Spreckelmeyer, the act- 
ing acting executive director.” 


ror 


The Apostate 


During contract negotiations last week, 
coal-mine operators complained they were 
losing customers to oi] and gas competi- 
tors. Unmoved, United Mine Workers 
boss John L. Lewis said it was their own 
fault for mixing slag with their coal. “I 
pay $10.44 for anthracite,” he told them, 
“that is one-third slag and clogs up my 
automatic stoker. Believe me, I thought 
longingly of oil burners this winter.” 


to be strictly business: Connally, - 
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POWER: The U.S. Has More Than It Thinks 


The United States ended the war 
with a fleet larger than the combined 
navies of Great Britain, Russia, France, 


and Italy. Its Army was second in size. 


only to that of Russia. Its Air Force was 
by easy odds the world’s largest. 

3 But as peace came closer, the Army, 
. Navy, and AAF came face to face with 
a factor they had never really had to 
consider before. In the course of the war, 
it had become increasingly clear that the 
services would be required to serve as 
the aces in America’s hands at the green- 
baize tables of diplomacy. 

Their peacetime plans took this into 
consideration. They also anticipated pub- 
lic pressure for demobilization and budg- 
etary troubles. The Army proposed a 
force of 670,000 men by July 1, 1947. 
The Air Forces wanted 400,000 officers 
and men and 70 air groups. The Navy 
wanted to keep 319 combatant ships on 
active. status and a force of 666,000 
officers and men, including the Marine 
Corps. With such relatively small forces, 
highly trained and well equipped, the 
services thought they could fulfill the 
demands the nation’s statecraft might 
place upon them. : 

Last week, because of the rift in inter- 


_- national relations, the services admitted 


they could not if they were called upon 
immediately. The Army and the AAF 
still had a shade less than 3,000,000 


men, the Navy and Marine Corps about 
2,000,000. But as a fighting force, none of 
the services claimed it was effective. Navy 
ships were greatly undermanned (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 4). It would take the AAF 
a month to put one combat group in the 
air and it would be the end of December 
before it was back at wartime efficiency. 
Not one of the Army’s 23 divisions was 
in shape to fight. In the words of General 
of the Army Eisenhower, it would take 
the Army at least one year to regain such 
efficiency as it had in 1940. The univer- 
sally blamed trouble was demobilization. 

Such statements could only amaze 
Americans, who had regarded their na- 
tion as the world’s greatest power a bare 
six months ago when Japan surrendered. 

The Other Side: In general, reports 
by high military and naval leaders have 
emphasized the bleak side of the picture. 
The fact that the American fighting ma- 
chine is being dismantled—though far too 
rapidly for the comfort of the services— 
does not mean that it is irretrievably out 
of commission or cannot be reassembled 
quickly. The inherent ability of the nation 
to meet a real emergency is unchanged. 

What would happen if power politics 
deteriorated to the point of a showdown? 
Top War Department sources told News- 
WEEK last week that within 90 days the 
“necessary initial forces” could be ready 
for action (it was almost a year after 


Pearl Harbor before American ground 
forces undertook the offensive, although 
some of those forces had been training a 
year prior to the Jap attack). Top Navy 
Department sources told Newsweek that 
in less than 90 days the Fleet could con- 
trol any part of any ocean it chose while . 
simultaneously contributing its support to 
the Army. That was not counting the 
atom bomb. 


Significance 


Demobilization has hurt all the services 
as badly as they say. However, they have 
not taken much pains to point out that 
they could normally have expected that. 
But unlike 1941, the services would not 
have to start from scratch. The victorious 
generals and admirals and their staffs are 
still available. The nation’s potential of 
trained men is greater than it ever has 
been before. The War Department con- 
siders that a demobilized soldier can be 
returned quickly to military effectiveness 
within any time up to three years after 
discharge; because of the complexity of 
naval instruments, it would take longer 
for a sailor. 

Furthermore, the facilities and me- 
chanics of demobilization do not lead in 
only one direction. They could easily 
turn to mobilization. Despite the well- 
publicized disposition of surplus war 
properties, the. services still have enor- 
mous quantities. Army guns and tanks 
are being preserved and stored up. The 
AAF still has thousands of planes, al- 
though it lacks the personnel to operate 
them. The Navy has not yet laid up as 
many combat ships as is commonly sup- 
posed. And within ten days any ship of 
the “ready reserve” could put to sea. It 














© Clem Albers—Sart’ Francisco Chronicle 


Battleships abreast: The Indiana, Massachusetts, and Alabama tie up at San Francisco; in ten days they could sail for action 
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would take only 30 days for any ship of 
the “laid-up reserve.” 

However, if another nation has devel- 
oped new weapons like the atomic bomb 
coupled with long-range guided missiles, 
the security position of the United States 
would be altered overnight. Historically, 
the nation has depended on its isolated 
geographical position to give it time 
to prepare. But an atomic-rocket war 
such as Air Forces officers forecast 
would cancel that advantage. Informed 
observers believe the chances that other 
nations now possess these weapons are 
remote. But the United States does. 





ACADEMIES: Joint Action 


Before the war training at West Point 
was completely divorced from activities 
at Annapolis. Except in football season, 
the cadets did not know what the mid- 
shipmen were doing and vice versa. This 
fundamental weakness showed up often 
during the war and nowhere was it more 
apparent than in Army-Navy amphibious 
assault operations. 

Last week Vice Admiral Daniel E. 
Barbey, 56-year-old former Seventh Am- 
phibious Force commander and veteran 
of 56 island landings from New Guinea 

















Frozen Fiaitop: 
Midway's flight-dec. 


Associated Press 


Acme 


Mechanical broom-wielders clear Arctic snow from the carrier 
k as the vessel continues its experimental cruise near the Labra- 


dor ice pack. The voyage has emphasized that carriers must be redesigned to fight 
efficiently in an Arctic war. Almost everything from the ship’s mechanical equipment 
to the crew’s foul-weather.clothing has proved inadequate in the frigid weather. 
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to the Philippines, announced a 
policy. As commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet Amphibious Forces, with head. 
quarters at Norfolk, Va., he planned to 
train cadets and midshipmen together jp 
amphibious warfare. 

The training site will be at Little 
Creek, a few miles east of Norfolk. There, 
in.a muddy tidewater basin off Chesa- 
peake Bay, the Navy trained landing. 
craft personnel’ during the war. Cox- 
swains of LCVP’s were taught to maneu- 
ver the blunt-nosed landing boats which 
carried assault troops ashore. Skippers 
and crews of LCI’s and LST’s learned to 
beach their ships, drop anchor, and fire 
their anti-aircraft weapons. But the crews 
received little experience carrying soldiers 
until just before an actual invasion. Ad- 
miral Barbey’s program will include as- 
sault troops—the cadets of West Point. 


OVERSEAS: Raus, Fraulein 


“Wait till the wives arrive. Thev'l 
straighten things out.” That had been the 
theme song of the disapproving ever 
since “fraternizing” started in Germany. 

But the Army did not wait. There had 
been too many stories of immorality and 
gay all-night parties in officers’ quarters 
next door to Frankfurt Army headquar- 
ters (NEWSWEEK, March 18). On March 
13 a visitor's curfew was clamped on the 
wire-enclosed military government area, 
which houses 2,000 officers, and 200 en- 
listed men, and 800 American civilians. 
Frauleins, many of them claiming to give 
language and music lessons, had to cut 
short their tutoring periods and leave by 
10 p. m. instead of dawn. Allied visitors 
were viewed more indulgently. They 
could stay until midnight. 


Freed From the POW’s 


When the Nazis surrendered to the Al- 
lies in May, the United States Army 
found it had 5,000,000 prisoners of war 
to guard. By the thousands they were 
released or transferred to the responsi- 
bility of other powers, but even last 
December there were 965,000 POW’s in 
Germany and Western Europe. These 
men had to be housed and fed and they 
kept about 10,000 GI guards tied up. 
Last week the Army announced that the 
POW headache would end about Oct. 1 
when the final batch of the 532,000 re- 
maining prisoners would be released. 


ows 


VETERANS: Free Babies? 


The already overworked Veterans Ad- 
ministrator last week faced a new pro 
lem. With the aid of his chief medical 
adviser, Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley had to decide whether 
pregnancy was a “disability” or just 4 
natural phenomenon. 

Lt. Col. Mary Agnes Brown, 
viser on women veterans, first brought 
the question up in January. Putting child- 
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wie ) j : not Dean John Walker Moore of the 
M Bi who cannot afford private maternity care. 31st Portable Surgical Hospital. Finally, School of Medicine. He recognized an 

Little g Under current regulations, only pregnan- in September 1942, the Army decided Army snafu. He wrote across the face of 
"h © Bcies accompanied by “pathological condi- _ that the hospital was not needed. So with- _ the letter: “Do not put up this certificate. 
these tions” receive government care. out ever having cared for a patient, the ... Say nothing about it.” ; 
ae In January the general said no, and unit died, unwept but—to its chagrin— But the story leaked out. Last week 
Cos. only a few congresswomen protested his not unsung. the university received a letter from one 
ad *- B “discriminatory” decision. But the at- Two weeks ago the 3lst Portable Rowland W. Moore of London, Ky. The 
vhich tractive, unmarried Wac colonel stuck to Surgical Hospital received a letter of citation was OK, said Moore, but the 
. 1c her guns. Last week she resubmitted her commendation from the Surgeon General, address was wrong. While serving as 
oe proposals. “I feel,” she told reporters in Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk. The hospital headquarters clerk of the 34th General 
df ° @ Washington, “that women should have _ that never existed was cited for outstand- Hospital in 1948, a “portable surgical 
aa Te Hthe same service on disabilities as the ing service: “By its experience and skill it hospital” was activated and staffed by 
j ‘nn men, and in that one respect they are reduced the mortality of our troops to a former members of the 34th. “And the 

Ad not getting: it.” ‘ record unequaled by any other nation... number,” wrote Moore, “was 31.” 
le as- Br - 7 
int. NAVAL TIDES 

. 4 

— _ Air Power in the Arctic: The Crux of Our Defense 
ni by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 

ver 
hed In view of em Greenland, and Reykjavik, Iceland. air operations from a carrier in the far } 

and what happened in The distance in statute miles from these north will be less than that which can 
issn. the war and what air bases to certain strategic spots in- be conducted from a well-established 
) the future por- dicates their importance. From Rey- land base. 
foc tends, it would be _ kjavik to Moscow is 2,055 miles, to Ber- 


mn the 


pe independent Air 1,390, and to Lisbon 1,835. Compare a predominant role in the future. It ap- 
0 je Force with the _ these figures with the 1,565 miles from pears to have functions of its own which 
i same freedom of Guam to Tokyo. have only a tenuous connection, in the 
— operation that the From Southern Greenland it is 1,565 large strategic sense, with land and sea 
Het Army and Navy- miles to Montreal, 1,855 to New York, power and the air forces they have con- 


ve by 
isitors 
They 


ie AL} cnt Air Force should perform, turn io Because of the vast 

Army §}? polar projection of the Northern Hemi- ranges of present-day air- 

£ war @ ( SPhere. Except for the lower part of craft, to say nothing. of 

wales Africa, almost all of South America, future rockets, the north- 

ponsi- Australia, New Zealand, and the greater ern regions bordering the ; 

last | Part of the Netherlands Indies, the great Arctic Ocean have opened 

N’s in | Dations of the world lie within this area. up as a tremendously im- 

These Consequently it is there that the seeds _ portant area for exploration 

they of future trouble may well sprout. and development. The Rus- 

1 up There is nothing startling about that. _ sians have forged far ahead FARIA? 

t the  } But what the polar projection does em- of us in the work carried 

Jct. 1 phasize in a rather novel way is the on there, and it behooves ) 

0 x location of the frozen Arctic Ocean vis- us not to lag behind. The 

a-vis the great powers. ' task group headed by the 

. 45,000-ton carrier Mid- ) 

Up to the present, the Arctic has way, operating between 

played no prominent role in the econ- Greenland and Labrador, 
omy and security of the world as have — will undoubtedly produce . , 

5 Ad- the Caribbean and Mediterranean. Yet valuable information, par- , 

coal it is an enclosed sea which, in some of _ ticularly as to the practica- 

vical its geographical characteristics, resem- bility of air work in 

Gen. bles the other two. But unlike them, it extremely’ low tempera- 

‘ether f } iS impassable to land and sea forces. tures. But the fact remains , 

oy Aircraft, however, can fly over it. that a carrier, although it , 

| Already American air power is well may dodge icebergs, can- ) 

A ad-  } Situated with regard to the Arctic. Three not penetrate the heavy 

ought | of our main northern air bases are at pack ice. As an inevitable 

child- Fairbanks, Alaska, Julianehaab, South- result, the continuity of 
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bearing in the category of a “non-service- 
connected disability,” she asked free 
treatment in VA hospitals or government- 

aid out-patient care for women veterans 


ARMY: Paper Hospital 


Back in May 1940 the University of 
Louisville drew up a “paper” unit—the 


By its valor it won the admiration and re- 
spect of all who were entrusted to its care.” 
The university felt embarrassea. But 








well to create an 








now have. For 
there are security 
functions falling within the purview of 
air which neither land nor sea pdWer 
can handle as capably. 

To get a realistic picture of one of the 





oo. 


most important functions an independ- 


lin 1,480, to London 1,175, to Paris 


2,045 to Washington, 2,215 to Berlin, 
and 2,840 to Moscow. From Fairbanks 
to Petropavlovsk it is 2,000 miles, to 
Seattle 1,525, and to Los Angeles 2,460. 
The above mileage figures give a fair but 
incomplete clue to the importance of 
Arctic air power to our security setup. 


Air power seems destined to play 


trolled in the past. It therefore seems 
evident that the future security of the 
United States would be better assured 
by the creation of an independent Air 
Force, on a basis of equality with the 
Army and Navy, which would be free 
to work out its own destiny. 
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SECURITY: The Hope Rests in UNO Hands 


After six years of war, the world began 
its first spring of peace in a desperate 
search for peace. In the gymnasium of the 
Hunter College Bronx Center, in New 
York, workmen hammered and hauled 
with determination. By March 25, the 
interior of the Gothic sandstone building 
had to be renovated for the second ses- 
sion of the UNO Security Council. 
Through all their doubts and uncertain- 
ties, people in every land knew they 
must resolutely look ahead to the UNO 
meeting with hope.* Representatives 
of the Big Three expressed it thusly: 
@ Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, addressing the Society 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick in New York, proclaimed a 
clean-cut American policy: “The 
United States is committed to 
the support of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Should the 
occasion arise, our military 
strength will be used to support 
the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. 

“I cannot emphasize’ too 
strongly that the United States 
looks to the United Nations as 
the path to enduring peace. 

“We do not propose to seek 

security in an alliance with the 
Soviet Union against Great Brit- 
ain or an alliance with Great 
Britain against the Soviet Union. 
@ Foreign Under Secretary Hec- 
tor McNeil, speaking for For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
said unequivocally Britain based 
its foreign policy on making the 
UNO an effective and workable 
instrument for maintaining peace 
and preventing aggression. 
@ Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet 
Union’s ambassador to the 
United States and chief of the 
Russian delegation to the UNO 
session, arrived in New York 
fresh from councils with his 
chiefs in Moscow. He declared 
good Soviet-American relations “impera- 
tive for the best interests of both countries 
and the UNO.” As for the UNO: “The 
beginning of the work was good in London 
and it should be continued.” 


The Danger Spots 

Two issues—Iran and Spain—were ex- 
pected to dominate the second session 
of UNO’s Security Council. At least one 
of these issues, Iran, was sure to put 
UNO’s effectiveness to the acid test. For 
both the United States and Br: »in were 
preparing a statement to the effect that 


Se Seen, pe nae, K: Ldtay" Wash- 
ington Tides, page 33. : 





they would not recognize international 
agreements arrived at under duress. 

The background for this contemplated 
action lay in a series of events. On March 
14, Washington announced that, if the 
Iranian Government does not itself ap- 
peal to UNO, .the American delegation 
will take the case before the Security 
Council. On March 15, Ahmad Ghavam 
Saltaneh, Premier of Iran, told the USSR, 
the United States, and Britain that he 
would appeal to the Security Council 
against the continuing presence of -Rus- 
sian troops in his country. On March 16, 





Gromyko comes to the UNO with hope 


reports from Teheran to the United States 
said the Soviet Government had told 
Ghavam that any such appeal would be 
regarded by them as an “unfriendly act,” 
and “advised” him not to do it. Now 
developments in Teheran raised the pos- 
sibility that by the time UNO met, Iran 
would have a Russian-dominated gov- 


- ernment (see page 42). 


In Paris, the French refused to say 
publicly and categorically that they would 
insist on bringing the Spanish issue before 
the Security Council. A French note has 
been drafted “with unusual speed” and 
transmitted to London and Washington. 
The note provides Britain and the United 
States with what France believes to be 


' Associated Press 


— 


“weighty arguments” showing Spain to 
be a menace to world security. Further 
French action depended on (1) Ameri. . 
can and British reaction to this note, and 


(2) how much pressure Russia could: 


bring on France to take Spain before 
the Security Council. 

But Britain was anxious to keep Spain 
off the Security Council’s agenda because: 
(1) Britain is convinced a Security Couin- 
cil discussion can’t unseat but will only 
strengthen Franco, and (2) Britain be- 
lieves such discussion would provide a 
chance for Russia to sound off on issues 
such as Greece. 


Por 


LONDON: Crisis 


It was touch and go whether UNO 
would live. The only male chimpanzee 
ever born in England, so-named because 
he arrived during the first meet- 
ing of the UNO Assembly in 
London, last week fell gravely 
ill. On UNO’s nursery signs were 
posted asking visitors please to 
stay away. 


Britain's Good Front 


It was no pleasure for M.P.’s 
in dollar-short Britain to be told 
that the UNO delegations from 
Communist Russia and capitalist 
America could be expected to 
spend lavishly in New York. But 
British prestige was at stake and 


expensive country in the world.” 
Minister of State Philip J. Noel- 
Baker thereupon asked Com- 
mons for $40,000 to cover “per- 
sonal expenses” of British dele- 
gates and staff members at the 
forthcoming UNO meeting. 


tive, quickly took the floor and, 
speaking from some experience 
of underpayment as a junior 
member of the British diplo- 
matic service, told of an inci- 
-dent that happened while he 
was in Madrid during the war: 
“One member of our embassy 
who was a great deal richer than 
the others was able to give a 
‘very good cocktail party. Our 
fortunes in the war were at a very low 
ebb at the time, but two or three Span- 
iards came along afterwards and said: 
“Now we really know that you are going 


to win the war.’ It may seem silly that . 
foreigners should take that line, but I 


know from experience that it’s true. It’s 
clear that any generous allowance made 
to our delegation is of 
the prestige point of view. 

Another Conservative, Robert J. G. 
Boothby, claimed Russian ~expenditure 


was “much more lavish in these matters, 0 
both in Russia and in this country. They 7 
have an advantage in that respect and | 


also in respect: of caviar . . . I do not sa 
‘that we should achieve the same result 


* NEwswerg 


the United States was “the most’ 


Anthony Nutting, a Conserva- * 
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ith roast beef and Yorkshire pudding 
shed down with ale, but I still think 
hat to keep a young man struggling with 
lot of hard work in penurious circum- 
tances in a country like the United 


Nations Organization.” 
Then Laborites, Conservatives, and 


Bliberals joined to give Britain’s UNO 


delegation the appropriation it wanted. 
(Only two dissenting voices were raised: 
They wanted none of the money used for 
cocktail parties. 


IP 


LEAGUE: Out With the Old 


The League of Nations last week re- 


ported difficulty in winding up its affairs 


because of a world shortage of inter- 
preters: All the available talent has been 
hired by the UNO. 


a 


SWEDEN: Atomic Planning 


The Swedes have stayed out of war for 
182 years. Last week they prepared for 
future atomic conflicts: 
€ A conference of Sweden’s twenty best 
experts on atomic energy was called for 
the end of this month. x 
( Existing air-raid, shelters were remod- 
ded to withstand atomic blasts and new 
oes were being built. All new national- 
defense establishments, including staff 
headquarters, war factories, and airplane 
hangars, will be put underground or in 
caverns blasted out of mountains. 


ae 


BANK: Holdouts and Holdups 


Russia has an estimated $4,000,- 


‘$000,000 in gold reserves. On the competi- 
itive market, it could sell this at consid- 


erably more than the $35 an ounce set 


‘Mby the United States. By so doing it could 


play hob with the monetary controls of 
the American-dominated International 
Bank. Last week, as delegates of 37 na- 


uons met at Savannah, Ga., to organize 


the bank and its companion International 
Monetary Fund, Russia was still playing 
hard to get. As a nonmember, it had only 
‘ent an observer, Feodor Bystroff, Lenin- 
‘gad University professor. The delegates 
voted to extend to Dec. 31 the join-up 
deadline for Russia and other holdouts— 
Australia, New Zealand, Haiti, Liberia, 
and Venezuela. 

The United States, having paid the 
piper by putting up more than a third of 
the capital, called all the turns at the 
meeting. It got Secretary of the Treasury 
Fred M. Vinson installed as chairman of 
both boards. It: got Washington as the 


_fheadquarters, against Britain’s choice of 


New York. And it got salaries of $30,000 
for the president of the bank and the 
Managing director of the fund, $17,000 
for the twelve executive directors, and 


11,500 for their alternates. Lord Keynes 


tought the salaries too high and voted 
gainst them. : 








7? 
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Backdrop for the UNO: The Great Debate 


The great debate started by Winston Churchill at Fulton, Mo., continued last 
week. Generalissimo Stalin, in a calculated interview in Pravda March 138, as- 
sailed Churchill as a warmonger and accused him of wanting to lead a crusade 
against Russia. Churchill replied in his New York speech March 15. He dis- 
avowed warlike intentions against the Soviet Union but again attacked “tyranny” 
(presumably Communist), again called for his Anglo-American fraternal asso- 
ciation and for strengthening of the UNO. : 

The two addresses formed the most vivid backdrop for the opening UNO 
meeting. They underlined in harsh language the conflicts of interests and ideals 
the world organization must face—as the following juxtaposed examples show: 


Stalin 


The Warmonger: In substance, 
Mr. Churchill ngw stands in the posi- 


tion of a firebrand of war. And Mr. 


Churchill is not alone here. He has 
friends not only in England but also in 
the United States of America. 


The Superior English: Mr. 
Churchill begins to set war loose also 
by a racial theory, maintaining that 
only nations speaking the English lan- 
guage are fully valuable nations, called 
upon to decide the destinies of the 
entire world. 


The Uncompensated Losses: As a - 


result of the German invasion, the So- 
viet Union has ‘irrevocably lost in bat- 
tles with the Germans, and also during 
the German occupation and through 
the expulsion of Soviet citizens to Ger- 
man slave-labor camps, about 7,000,- 
000 people. In other words, the Soviet 
Union has lost in men several times 
more than Britain and the United 
States together. It may be that some 
quarters are trying to push into ob- 
livion these sacrifices. 


e 


The Lordship Ultimatum: In sub- 
stance, Mr. Churchill and his friends 
in England and the United States 
present nations not speaking the Eng- 
lish language with something like 
an ultimatum: “Recognize our lord- 
ship voluntarily and then all will 
be ‘well. In the contrary case, war 
is inevitable.” 


Danger for Millions: I do not 
know whether Mr. Churchill and his 
friends will succeed in organizing after 
the second world war a new military 
expedition against Eastern Europe. 
But if they succeed in this, which is 
not very probable, since millions of 
common people stand on guard over 
the peace, then one man confidently 
says that they will be beaten, just as 
they were beaten 26 years ago. 


Churchill - 
The War Avoider: I do not be- 


lieve that war is inevitable or immi- 
nent. I do not believe that the rulers 
of Russia wish for war at the present 
time. [But we must] stand together 
calmly but resolutely ... 


The Sympathetic English: There 
is deep and widespread sympathy 
throughout, if I may be permitted to 
use the expression, the English-speak- 
ing world for the people of Russia, 
and an absolute readiness to work with 
them on fair and even terms... 


The Compensated Losses: There 
is no reason why Soviet Russia should 
feel ill-rewarded for her efforts in the 
war. If her losses have been grievous— 
and our hearts bleed at their terrible 
losses—her gains have also been mag- 
nificent. Her two tremendous antago- 
nists, Germany and Japan, have been 
laid low. Japan was overthrown al- 
most entirely by American arms. 
Russia recovered almost without strik- 
ing a blow all that she lost to Ja- 
pan 40 years ago. 


The Fraternal Proposal: | have 
never asked for an Anglo-American 
military alliance or a treaty. I asked, 
and I ask, for something different 
. . . I asked for fraternal association, 
free, voluntary fraternal association. 
I have no doubt that it will come 
to pass, as surely as the sun will 
rise tomorrow. 


Hope for Millions: We in the 
British Commonwealth will stand at 
your side in powerful and faithful 
friendship and in accordance with the 
world charter, and together I am sure 
we shall succeed in lifting from the 
face of man the curse of war and the 
darker curse of tyranny. Thus shall 
be opened ever more broadly to the 
anxious toiling millions the gateways 
of happiness and freedom. 


, 
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RUSSIA: Inside Story of the Squeeze on Iran 


On March 16, the following headlines 
appeared on the first page of The New 
York Sun: IRAN DENIES WAR PLAN; 
CHURCHILL AGAIN WARNS RUSSIA; CHI- 
NESE NATIONALISTS DEMAND RUSSIANS 
LEAVE MANCHURIA; RED PAPER SAYS 
U.S. LOOTS JAPAN. Similar headlines 
marched across the pages of nearly all 
Saturday American papers. It was a bad 
end to a bad: week. Every day in every 
way relations between the United States 
and Britain and the Russians seemed to 
get worse and worse. Nearly everywhere 
in the world where there was anything 
worth quarreling about, the Western 
Powers and Russia now stood with 
chips on their shoulders. That did not 
mean war or even a situation as black 
as the headlines painted; but in many 
spots the explosive material was piled 
dangerously high. 

And as the UNO prepared to meet 
against this background of strife, evi- 
dence multiplied that the Western Pow- 


Black 
Sea 


Trabzon 





ers were ready to draw the line at Rus- 
sian actions in Iran (see page 44). That 
corrupt, backward, frightened country 
did not present the most attractive of 
moral cases for Washington and London. 
But the methods used by the Soviet 
Union there did typify something the 
Americans and British believed they had 
to stop. What those methods were was 
illustrated in the following report which 
reached Washington last week. It told 
what happened to Ahmad Ghavam Sal- 
taneh when Generalissimo Stalin and 


‘Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 


toff confronted the tired, old Iranian Pre- 
mier during his recent mission to Mos- 
cow for consultations with the Russians: 

Change the Law! After the formali- 
ties and greetings were over Molotofft 
began the conversations. “The Soviet 
Union,” he solemnly announced, “is now 
ready to accept the oil concession offered 
us by former Premier Morteza Gholy 
Bayat.” Ghavam blinked. He had never 











heard of such an offer. But after a hachin 


consultation with Majid Ahy, the Irani; 
Ambassador to Moscow who took part jg 
the talks, he discovered that in Decep 
ber 1944 shortly after the Majlis (Parlig 
ment) had passed a law prohibiting th 
granting of oil concessions while foreign 
troops remained on Iranian soil, the they 
Premier—now Finance Minister in Gha. 
vam’s own Cabinet—had in fact secreth 


offered the Russians a vast oil concession 
in Northern Iran. A 51 per cent share int 


the concession was to be held by the 
Russians while the Iranians were to retain 
the minority interest. 

Somewhat taken aback by his discoy. 
ery, Ghavam informed Molotoff that up 
der the Majlis law he could not negotiate 
any oil concessions. “In fact,” he added, 


“I would be subject to a jail sentence 


under that law.” 

“Then change the law,” Molotoff de 
manded. “Only the Majlis can do that” 
Ghavam demurred. 

“Then change the Majlis,” Molotof 
roared. Ghavam explained that no new 
election can take place as long as there 
are foreign troops on Iranian soil. “I can 
help you out with that,” Molotoff snapped 
back.® 

Having thus parried the demand for 
an oil concession, Ghavam thought that 
the time had arrived for putting ina 
claim of his own. Under a 1942 clearing 
agreement the Russians owe the Iranians 
a balance of over $60,000,000 payable in 
gold. Ghavam wanted to know when he 
could expect a settlement or at least a 
payment on account. There was no reply 
from Molotoff, but at that moment Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin walked into the room. 

Stalin Never Forgets: The General 
issimo calmly informed the Iranian Pre- 
mier that the Soviet Union must insist on 
the maintenance of Azerbaijan autonomy 
under the present “government” and on 
its right to maintain Red Army _ units 
elsewhere in Iran—for the protection 
Azerbaijan. 

Ghavam, who was prepared to yield on 
Azerbaijan autonomy, gasped at the sec- 
ond demand. “Against whom are the 
Russian troops to protect the Iranian 
province of Azerbaijan?” he inquired. 

“Against you,” Stalin replied. 

“Who, me?” Ghavam squeaked. 

“Yes, you. We know that you have 
aggressive designs against the Soviet 
Union. In 1919 Mochavir al Memalek, 
chairman of the Iranian delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference, demanded the 
incorporation of Baku into Iran. Have 
you forgotten that?” 

Ghavam had apparently never heard 
of the incident. After another consulta- 
tion with Ambassador Ahy he was able 
to explain to Stalin that the indiscreet 
Paris delegate was later made Ambass@ 
dor to Russia and negotiated the Russo 
Iranian treaty of friendship which was 








*When Ghavam returned to Teheran he found thst 
the Russian-dominated Tudeh party’ was prev 
the Majlis from assembling through iP 
other means of intimidation. To all intents end 
purposes the Majlis is no longer in existence. 


Newsweek, Marcu 25, 16 
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What’s New at Metropolitan? 


HERE is much good news for policy- 
holders in the 1945 record of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Payments to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries reached a new all-time 


high of $623,000,000. 


Mortality among policyholders, ex- 
cluding war deaths, was the lowest on 
record. The yield on the Company’s in- 
vestments followed the general trend 
and declined somewhat. The Company 
had asset gains which made it possible 
to revise policy and annuity reserves 
so as to reflect lower interest earnings. 
Scales of dividends to policyholders 
were maintained, and in some cases 


Slightly increased. 


Unassigned. surplus funds at the year 
end amounted to $448,600,000. In ad- 
dition the Company had special sur- 
plus funds of $109,400,000, of which 
$95,100,000 represented a special re- 
serve for possible loss or fluctuation in 
the value of investments and $14,300,- 
000 a Group Insurance reserve for epi- 
demics, etc. These funds represent an 
extra cushion of safety for policyholders. 

In its report to policyholders for 
1945, Metropolitan provides answers to 
many of the questions a policyholder 
would be likely to ask if he could make 
a personal visit to the Company. Among 
questions answered, for example, are... 


Were there many extra claim pay- 
ments last year due to the war? 


Would longer life for policyholders 
reduce the cost of Life Insurance? 


In what types of investments did the 
Company put its money? 


What does the Company advise 
about National Service Life Insur- 
ance? 


In addition to answering these and 
many other questions, the report gives 
a financial summary of the Company’s 
operations during 1945. Whether or not 
you are a policyholder, you will find 
this report interesting.and informative. 
To get a copy, just write and ask for 
the Company’s annuaf report entitled, 
“What’s New at Metropolitan?” 




























Policy Reserves Required by Law. 


future policy benefits. 


in the future. 
Set aside for payment in 1946 to those 


eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations. . 


Taxes Accrued . 


on the business of 1945. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities .... . 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . . 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1945 _ . 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at interest. 
These are funds left with the Company to be paid 


Reserved for Dividends to Poli ders . 
policyholders 


Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims not 
yet reported, premiums received in advance, etc. 


Includes estimated amount of taxes payable i in 1946 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 


- $31,261,969,817 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1945 .. . 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1945 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1945, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


$6,400,802,374.47 
Other Bonds. 


i State, and Municipal: 


Railroad 


342,073,866.83 Public Utilities . 


All but "$4, 076, 225 49 are Preferred or Ceaenatneh. 
First Mortgage pees: on ane Estate 


123,338,706.00 
Farms . * 
Other Property : 
Loans on Policies . 
67,108,358.06 
policies. 


Real Estate Owned 


Includes $39,300,334. 74 real estate under contract 
of sale and $147, 436,299.08 Housing Projects 
and real estate for ‘Company use. 


20,019,592.00 


Deposited in banks, in transit, or on hand. 


— 21,000,000.00 Qther Assets 


Premiums due and deferred, interest and “rents due 


Seite 29,587,557.57 and accrued, etc. 


- $7,003,930,454.93 





. . . . . . . . ° . . . . . . 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1945 OPERATIONS 


— and lcieiichiane 


Made to policyholders ot on the security of their 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $7,561,997,270.37 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1945 . . . 
$623,443,185.86 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities . 
United States and Canadian. 


- $3,901,918,692.03 


- 2. . 2. .« 1,729,338,186.57 
$ 92,780,754.21 
584,361,368.30 
656,189,313.94 \ 
396,006,750.12 


114,550,034.03 


870,363,554.77 
- $ 86, 606, 570.02 
- 783 :756,984.75 


343,512,038.44 


259,557,120.46 


175,687,154.11 
167,070,489.96 














Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $558,066,815.44. This safety fund, representing about 8% of the obligations, serves as a cushion against 
possible unfavorable experience and gives extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. This fund is made up of: 


A Special Surplus Fund (including $95,112,000.00 for possible loss or fluctuation in the value of investments) . 


$109,422,000.00 
448,644,815.44 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $360,747,351.78 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


$2,143,423,150 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAN 








SIZING MATERIALS from 
Hercules Land helped 
give military shipping 
cartons their remarkable 
water resistance and toughness...can help 
give your paper boxes maximum durabil- 
ity, which will provide maximum protec- 
tion for goods in storage and shipment. 

For years, the paper industry has de- 
pended on Hercules for its vA 
diversified chemical needs. 
For example, Hercules also 
produces chemical cotton 
for high grade writing 
paper, wax emulsions and 
sizes that make butchers’ 
paper blood-resistant, casein for paper 
coatings and adhesives, and nitrocellulose 
for rapid-drying lacquers and inks. 

If you make paper or paper products, it 
will pay you to know more about Hercules. 
The new 20-page 
book, “A Trip Thru 
Hercules Land”, will 
acquaint you with 
the many chemical 
materials available 
for industrial use. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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signed on Feb. 26, 1921. Stalin brushed 
the explanation aside and the conversa- 
tions ended. 


Surface Oil 


Napoleon was fond of remarking: “The 
English talk God but they mean cotton.” 
Last week the Russians talked oil. But an 
anxious world wondered what they 
meant. 

The Soviet Government paper, Izvestia, 
featured the oil angle in an article on 
Iran. It claimed that Iran had violated 
the 1921 Soviet-Iranian treaty in granting 
oil concessions to foreign companies, par- 
ticularly British (see map, page 42). 
This charge followed the same trend as 
the whole Moscow reaction to the 
Churchill speeches: that Russia was 
menaced by capitalist encirclement—in 
this case from the Iranian oil fields. 
~ But there was little evidence that the 
moves of Russia, which has oil reserves 
estimated to be ten per cent larger than 
those in the United States, were aimed 
primarily at getting the Iranian oil fields. 
Instead, the Soviets seemed to have the 
immediate objective of forcing the forma- 
tion of a friendly government in Teheran. 
At least that was what the pressure, both 
military and political, pointed to. 

In the Soviet-occupied region to the 
northwest of Teheran, the Red Army was 
on the move—mostly by night. Corre- 
spondents who flew a_ reconnaissance 
flight from Teheran carefully counted 14 
tanks—possible lend-lease Shermans—at 
Karaj, the Soviet garrison headquarters 
20 miles to the north. At Kazvin, they 
saw six Russian fighters on the field, and 
22 oil trucks parked nearby. They had 
reliable, if unidentified, sources who re- 
ported Russian combat troops with full 
campaign equipment moving toward the 
mountainous Kurdish country which over- 
flows from Iran into Iraq and Turkey. 

The State Department underlined the 
alarming stories with a press release an- 
nouncing that it had received reports of 
the movements and had asked Moscow 
to explain. However, the note—an inquiry 
not a ptotest—would not have been re- 
vealed had not a premature leak com- 
pelled release of the carefully worded 
statement. London viewed the crisis in 
the “gravest possible light,” but cau- 
tiously observed that the Red Army op- 
erations were not as “comprehensive as 
originally reported from Washington.” 
And the Soviet news agency, Tass, de- 
clared the Washington story had “no 
relation whatever to the truth.” 

Politically, the Iranian Majlis (Parlia- 
ment)—a source of opposition to Russian 
demands—was killed off by the left-wing 
Tudeh party, which prevented the ex- 
piring Majlis from meeting so that it 
could vote to extend its own life. Premier 
Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh thus became a 
dictator, whether he wished it or not, 
cleverly maneuvered into a position 
where he could give in to Russia without 
accounting to parliament. Then, the sec- 
ond source of opposition, the Army, was 
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Paris. in the Snow: When 20 inches§ Now th 
of snow fell recently during a freak storm, that at 
Parisians were able to ski within sight ish offe 
of the Eiffel Tower across the Seine. Po 
ships o 

also put under pressure. On March 14 theff } ol ) 
War Minister declared “Teheran will be have si 
defended to the last man.” But two days that v 
later, subjected to unrevealed influences have a 


he denied ever making the statement§l which 
ple. Bi 
Straits 


dosing 













Telling Ivan About It 


Heavy snow filled the vast expanse of 
Red Square in Moscow last week. Dele- 
gates to the meeting of the new Supreme 
Soviet shuffled through the massive, 


RED 
white-blanketed gates of the Kremlin’ 


A re 
and gathered in the plain, pillared meet-§ intervi 
ing room in the Kremlin Palace. Joseph pg y 
Stalin himself appeared on the rostrum§ Churcl 
and quietly joined in the applause fromf eyen } 
time to time. He received a new title ply re 
from the Supreme Soviet. They voted to good.” 
replace the title of commissar with that Ameri 
of minister. Stalin thus became Chairman jgtenc, 
of the Council of Ministers. 

The generalissimo himself made no 
speech. But other speakers stressed the UNR 
current Soviet line that Russia is threat- 
ened with capitalist encirclement. This Th 
was the line adopted during the recent ® politic 
election campaign for the Supreme 50-§ party 
viet. But at that time it was advan sidere 
rather as a hypothesis than as a fact. The} sugge 
politicians seemed to sense that to the allevi 
war-weary and luxury-hungry Soviet pub-f Sure | 
lic their propaganda line probably seeme¢ & offer 
like a chill wind blowing out of the past ™ 000 t 
of the purges and the alliance with Hitler. imme 


But last week the hypothesis was ad- 
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anced as a fact with the publication of 
talin’s denunciation of Winston Church- 
(see page 41). Double columns spread 
across the front pages of all Moscow 


papers. The Russians waited patiently in 
queues to buy them and read the story 


soberly as they tramped through the 
ow. If they had needed convincing, 
Stalin had apparently done it. One old 
woman was described as saying: “Well, 
if Churchill’s like Hitler no good can be 
expected from him.” 

Stalin’s thesis was underlined by other 
riters in the Soviet press. The most im- 


portant came in an article in Izvestia by 


ugene Tarlé, an old, respected and so- 
phisticated historian. Tarlé made the sig- 
pificant statement that Russia intends “to 
secure all its frontiers.” Furthermore, “it 
will not yield to any kind of threat, any 


ind of cunning, any kind of one-sided or 


any-sided weapons, but will continue 
on its way.” 


Cal 


| TURKEY: Red Fortress? 


In his New York speech, Winston 


‘Churchill lifted the veil on a new angle 
of the diplomatic struggle centering 
‘around Turkey. It had already been re- 


yealed that at the Potsdam conference 


Whe Russians had asked for the cession of 


the Turkish regions of Kars and Ardahan. 
Now the former Prime Minister disclosed 
that “at Potsdam the Americans and Brit- 
ish offered to Russia joint guarantee of 
the complete freedom of the Straits in 
neace and war, whether for merchant 
ships or ships of war. To this guarantee 
I am convinced Turkey would gladly 
have subscribed. But we were told that 
that was not enough. Russia must 
have a fortress inside the Straits, from 
which she could dominate Constantino- 
ple. But . .'. this is not to keep the 
Straits open but to give the power of 
dosing them to*a single nation.” 


Pom 


RED ARMY: Who? 


_A reporter for The Stars and Stripes 
interviewed 33 Red Army men in Vienna 
last week on the subject of Winston 
Churchill’s Fulton speech. Not one had 
even heard of it. One typical soldier sim- 
ply repeated: “Roosevelt, Churchill, all 
good.” Another thought Churchill was an 
American. He was unaware of the ex- 
istence of a man named Truman. 


ror 


UNRRA: Grub Stakes 


Three weeks ago the powerful and 
politically adroit French Communist 
party came up with what it probably con- 
sidered one of its most adroit moves. It 
suggested asking the Russians for grain to 
alleviate France’s current critical shortage. 
Sure enough Moscow responded with an 
offer of 400,000 tons of wheat plus 100,- 
000 tons of barley. The Paris leftist press 
immediately hailed Russian generosity, al- 
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For fast thinking and precise transcrip- 
tion, he likes the convenience and word- 
for-word accuracy of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy conversational voice, he 
talks his work away. Decisions, ideas, 
instructions—even over-the-desk con- 
versations—all are faithfully recorded 
by the small microphone on his desk. 
It is his Control Center for executive 
planning and action. 

And while he dictates, his secretary 
—freed from note-taking—is better 
able to shield him from interruption 
and to do other important work for 


FOR ALERT MANAGEMENT 


him. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
actually doubles their ability to get 
things done. 


Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can aid you. Consult your 
local phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. C-3, 420 Lexington Avenue, . 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W. Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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International Photos 


Prague: Czechs complain about the high price of UNRRA goods that are delivered 
free of charge to their government 


though in milder terms than previous 
Communist tactics might have suggested. 

American officials had worried about a 
mighty fanfare in the left press on these 
Russian shipments because they felt the 
French public was comparatively ignor- 
ant of the magnitude of United States 
grain shipments to France and French 
North Africa—1,115,439 tons in the last 
half of 1945 alone. 

The Russian offer also contained two 
serious catches. The first was the fact that 
France only has enough ships to carry 
one-fifth of the Russian grain. However, 
the United States remedied this by 
promptly offering to lend enough vessels 
to ship all of it. The second and more 
serious catch was that‘ UNRRA has been 
supplying large quantities of grain to 
Eastern European countries in the Rus- 
sian sphere. By the end of January Soviet- 
dominated countries had received more 
than 700,000 tons of wheat and other 
cereals from UNRRA. All but 656 tons 
came from the Americas. This raised the 
question as to whether the Russians 
should be permitted to use the offer of 
grain to France for political purposes, 
while their own satellites were supplied 
largely by the United States. 

Fu:thermore, in the countries of East- 
em Europe UNRRA and the United 
States seldom receive credit for the sup- 
plies that are delivered. In Prague, for 
example, Czechs complain that UNRRA 
goods sold openly in stores are priced 
too high. Yet the UNRRA_ supplies 
actually are delivered frée. The Czech 
Government sets the prices and pockets 
the proceeds. 

As a result of all this, pressure has been 
put on UNRRA to curtail shipments to 
Eastern Europe. Herbert H. Lehman, 
‘ UNRRA director general, resisted that 
pressure. But on March 12 Lehman re- 
signed because of illness. His successor 


will face the problem. As UNRRA’s main- 
stay the United States holds that the post 
should go to an American. But under 
UNRRA’s rule that the director must be 
unanimously nominated by the Central 
Committee—the United States, Canada, 
Britain, China, Russia, and France—a 
deadlock is possible. 


FRANCE: De Gaulle’s Pen 


_ The greatest enigma in the confused 
French political picture remains Charles 
de Gaulle. Loren Carrot, chief of NEws- 
WEEK’s Paris bureau, sends this first com- 
plete account of how the former Presi- 
dent is working, thinking, and living dur- 
ing his present “retirement.” 


In a five-room, $40-a-munth, white 
stone, slate-roofed hunting lodge deep in 
the woods of Marly-le-Roi, 26 miles from 
Paris, Charles de Gaulle this week took 
a fountain pen and began his memoirs 
of the historic days since he left France 
at the time of the collapse in June 1940. 
Although he subsists on the $166-a- 
month pay of a retired colonel in the 
French Army (he never regularized the 
rank of major general conferred on him 
shortly before the collapse of France in 
1940 and hence at present is not eligible 
for a retired general’s pay), de Gaulle 
is not interested in the money aspect of 
his memoirs. They may conceivably not 
be printed until after his death. 

The New Man: While retirement 
has not altered de Gaulle’s ideas, he has 
benefited physically. The long rest and 
vigorous exercise make him appear ten 
years younger. For the first time in more 
than six years he is now able to indulge 
his penchant for taking an interest in 
small things such as the house he lives in, 
books, people around him, and nature. 


——— 


During recent years de Gaulle became 
a ferociously methodical worker, alwa 
rising early. Now he sleeps until 10:30. 
takes a light French breakfast, then scans 


_all the Paris papers before lunch. After 


lunch he starts a long walk through the 
dense woods, which still preserve the un- 
spoiled character of the Louis XIV era. 

At 4:30 or 5 tea is served in de 
Gaulle’s study, where the main piece of 
furniture is his walnut desk. After te, 
de Gaulle reads. The books currently on 
his table are the French translation of 
Arthur Koestler’s “Darkness at Noon,” 4 
new book on the formation of the Fourth 
Republic advocating two chambers, called 
“De La République,” by P. H. Simon, 
plus the works of La Gorce and Saint. 
Simon. De Gaulle dines at 8 o’clock with 
his wife and younger daughter, Anne, in 
the dining room, the only other room: on 
the ground floor. Mme. de Gaulle, a 
housewife par excellence who arranges 
the flowers on the table, says glowingly: 
“Now at last we can lead a normal life.” 
Excellent foods are prepared by a 60- 
year-old cook, Augustine, who since Lon- 
don days has been one of de Gaulle’s 
most passionate partisans. At 10:30 
Mme. de Gaulle goes upstairs (the 
upper story contains only three small 
bedrooms). De Gaulle works on his 
memoirs until 1:30 a.m. 

He shows no signs of chagrin at his 
present situation. He declares that under 
the present state of French politics he 
had nothing more to give France. He 
adds that in his government all party 
ministers exhibited undue concern over 
party politics and not enough concern for 
the future of France. This scathing judg- 
ment does not apply to nonparty or 
“technical” ministers. Party bickering, he 
believes, could be almost fatal for de- 
mocracy. An example of this in his 
opinion is the Spanish situation. He de- 
plores the present turn of events and 
opines it was a great mistake to “reinforce 
Franco’s nationalistic position” by inter- 
national intervention—by bowing to Com- 
munist demands the French Government 
indulged in a gesture that could not 
possibly produce results. For de Gaulle 
the Communists are not a political party, 
but “an enterprise.” He does not believe 
the Communists will ever rule France. 


The Old Attitude: De Gaulle main- 
tains the same attitudes and says the 
same kind of thing that attracted his 
passionate personal following and _alien- 
ated quite as many French, British, and 
Americans from 1940 on. An example: 
“I am not a man for petty squalls, but a 
man for great tempests.” In retiring he 
says he sought to maintain the integrity 
to measure up to great coming events. 
It is his feeling as it was in 1940 that 
France’s destiny was irretrievably bound 
up with his own. He insists he would 
never return as head of the government 
except by popular demand. Under no 
conditions would he accept the leader. 
ship of any party. While without illusions 
toncerning the difficulties facing France 
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or the character of the present world 
upheaval, he remains confident that 
France will rebound. 

In Marly-le-Roi de Gaulle lives a se- 
cluded life, seeing only a few intimate 
friends. No member of the present gov- 
ernment goes to see him. He never goes 
to Paris. A big Cadillac car given him by 
Americans has been exchanged for two 
small cars, a Citroén and a Hotchkiss, but 
these are used for household errands and 
bringing friends to and from, Paris. The 
airplane given him by Truman was re- 
turned to the government with the re- 
quest that it be turned over to Vice Ad- 
miral Georges Thierry d’Argenlieu, French 
commander ‘in Indo-China. 

In May, de Gaulle intends to return to 
his own house in Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises, in the Marne department, which 
he bought before the war. It was dam- 
aged but is now undergoing repairs. The 
house stands at the end of a village street 
near the woods. In London he used to 
talk about it nostalgically, saying: “People 
are always talking about la douce [gentle] 
France, but my woods are nature at its 
wildest.” 





Associated Press 


not do so we dissolved ourselves.” The 
new system, he insisted, was legal: “The 
Fiihrer took the United States as an ex- 
ample, where the President is political 
leader and executive . . . I stood then and 
stand_now—for the leadership principle 
. . . the only possible one . . . for Ger- 
many.” 

Chatting easily but seriously, he said 
he had asked Hitler to send aid to Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco “to prevent 
the spread of Communism and to try our 
young air force experimentally.” For the 
Austrian Anschluss, Géring took full 
credit. He reasoned that no one in 
Europe would move against Germany if 
it took Austria, but to make things look 
plausible he had Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
Nazi puppet chancellor of Austria, ask 
for German troops. Goring himself 
drafted .the request, then told Seyss- 
Inquart he need not send it since he, 
Goring, already had a copy on his desk. 

Hitler wouldn’t agree to Géring’s. ad- 
vice against invading Czechoslovakia. 
But Goring helped anyway, telling the 
Czech President, Emil Hacha, how much 
he would hate to bomb “beautiful 


European 


From the witness box at Nuremberg Goring describes his days of glory 


TRIALS: Hermann’s Version 


As correspondents watched Reichsmar- 
shal Hermann Goring through the long- 
drawn-out wéeks of the Nuremberg trials, 
they became convinced that the former 
No. 2 Nazi thought he could make a 
martyr of himself when the time came to 
take the stand in his own defense. He 
would defend Nazism and Hitler and his 
personal role during the war. Then he 
would accept the sentence of execution in 
the spirit of a fighter pilot going out on 
his mission. 

Last week Goring began to present his 
defense. He behaved as expected—and at 
the same time filled in fascinating details 
of much Nazi history. 

Of the Nazi rise to power in 1933, 
Géring said: “We told [the opposition 
parties] to dissolve, and those_that did 


Prague.” Of course, Goring told the court, 
he had no intention of bombing Prague, 
but he thought the remark might clinch 
the argument. He denied that Field 
Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, former chief of 
the Wehrmacht and also a Nuremberg 
defendant, had taken any part in the 
Prague threat. Keitel, said Géring, was 
just a yes-man anyway. 

Who Cares About Law? Goring 
denied that the Nazis had looted Russia: 
“Only state property was confiscated . . . 
Soldiers may have taken”. . 
lined boots.” Germany had to use slave 
labor: “Man himself is an integral part of 
the economic war ... those men... ..in 
their own country might [have joined] 
. . . resistance movements.” He had never 
stolen art objects. He paid for them all, 
“often at outrageous prices.” 


Finally he reached the climax: Inter- 





. a few fur- . 





national law did not apply .to Germany 
because it was outdated: ~The law;he 
said, did not take into account “essentig] 
and new aspects of modern, total war,” 


_ To support this he quoted a statement 


reportedly made by Winston Churchil] 
in 1940: “In the struggle for life ang 


’ death, there is no legality.” 


Goring told the court that if his strategy 
had been followed, Germany could haye 
won the war. In 1941 he had a plan for 
the capture of Gibraltar. From there he 
could have closed the Mediterranean, 
marched through Tripoli to the Suez 
Canal, and cut the British Empire in 
half. From bases on the African coast, he 
could have neutralized American aid and 
forced Britain to capitulate, thus avoiding 
“the two-front war.” Goring said he was 
flabbergasted when Hitler decided to at- 
tack Russia instead. 


Ja Men 


Witnesses at the Nuremberg trials testi- 
fied last week on the consequences of dis- 
agreeing with Adolf Hitler. Field Mar- 
shal Erhard Milch, Géring’s deputy in 
command of the Luftwaffe, said that after 
1943, “I could not regard [Hitler] as 
normal,” but he-had not told anyone, 
least of all the Fiihrer, of his suspicion. 
“If you had,” asked Robert H. Jackson, 
American prosecutor, “you would have 
been put in a concentration camp?” “No,” 


said Milch, “I would have been shot im- ° 


mediately.” 

Later Goring underlined this: “The 
dynamic personality of the Fiihrer made 
undesirable advice highly out of place. In 
order to give advice to Hitler, you had to 
have very great influence, such as I had.” 


ial 


BERLIN: Pro-Semitism 


A black market in —_ grandmothers 
flourished in Berlin last week. According 
to the RAF newspaper Air Line, this was 
how it worked: ‘Wealthy former Nazis, 
anxious for special treatment as victims 
of “Nazi persecution,” bid about 7,000 
marks. ($700 U.S.) for Jewish grand- 
mothers willing to forge papers certifying 
relationship. Some improved the decep- 
tion by having their profiles changed. 


Pan 


THE POLES: Stalin, 1946 


Lt. Gen. Wladislaw Anders, command- 
er of the Polish Second Corps in Italy 
and leading general of the anti-Soviet 
Polish forces, arrived in London last week 
to hear what was supposed to be bad 
news. The British were reported telling 
Anders that the time had come to disband 
the 200,000 Polish troops in Italy, Brit- 
ain, and elsewhere. Actually, the Poles 
felt certain that with Russia threatenin 
Britain at numerous points London woul 
not hasten the disbandment of some. of 
the toughest and most experienced mili- 


tary units in the world. The Poles still 


thought that their biggest Army—that in 
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Italy—would be transferred to Tripolitania 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 25). 

Anders at least appeared perfectly 
cheerful in London. He replied willingly 
to the charge made by Generalissimo 
Joseph Stalin in his denunciation of 
Winston Churchill—that Anders was “a 
Fascist servant.” The Polish general mere- 
ly remarked that Stalin “certainly has 
changed” since the days “when we wined 
and dined together in 1941 and 1942. He 
asked me what my plans were after the 
war was won. I replied, first, to get back 
fifteen horses the Germans had _ taken 
from me and reopen my racing stables 
and, second, to be appointed governor 
general of East Prussia for a short time 
to solve the German problem in that 
province.” 

At that, Anders said, Stalin clapped 
him on the back and cried: “Bravo!.I will 
back you to the limit!” Anders’s conclu- 
sion: “Premier Stalin obviously has been 
forced into the role of a Russian 
Hindenburg. I am sorry for the old 
man.” 


oer 


BELGIUM: The Make-Do 


After two false starts, Belgium 
finally got a new government last 
week. But the delicate political bal- 
ance that prevented formation of a 
Cabinet for three weeks could still 
topple the makeshift regime at its 
first major test. The reason: no 
party won a majority in the parlia- 
mentary elections of Feb. 17. 

The Christian Socialists, who are 
‘Catholic and royalist, gained 92 of 
the 202 chamber seats—not enough 
“to form a government except in alli- 
‘ance with another party. None of 
the others—Socialists, Liberals, or 
Communists—would join a Chris- 
tian Social government with its 
. platform calling for a plebiscite on 
the return of exiled King Leopold. 
The Christian Social leader, August 
> de Schrijver, confessed failure and 
"handed the ticklish job to the So- 
cialist runners-up. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Min- 
ister of the previous Socialist gov- 
ernment and President of the United 
Nations Assembly, then tried to 
form a coalition under Socialist 
leadership. But he too failed to 
win backing of the minority parties. He 
finally struggled out of the impasse with 
a Cabinet made up only of Socialists and 
nonparty “technicians.” It included for- 
mer Premier Achille van Acker as Min- 
‘ister of Labor. Warily eying an opposi- 
tion that could unseat him at will, Spaak 
hcpefully appealed for “fair play in 
Parliament.” 





oP 


AUSTRALIA: Vocabulary 


A debate in the Australian House of 
Representatives last week over the blame 
for packing Koreans and Formosans into 





the “hellship” Youizuki (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18) brought forth two hearty Aus- 
tralian examples of the parliamentary re- 
tort discourteous. Arthur Calwell, the hot- 
tempered Information and Immigration 
Minister, called Robert Menzies, the op- 
position leader, “a cur and a mongrel.” 
Menzies, who ordinarily assumes a bland 
manner, shot back that Calwell was “a 
piece of scum.” 


ae 


INDIA: The Showdown 


For the British Empire the most fateful 
showdown in the near future may come 
not with the Russians in the UNO or else- 
where, but with the Indians in India. The 
twin crises of politics and famine will 
both reach a peak within a matter of a 
few weeks. There is little Britain can do 
to prevent the starvation of perhaps mil- 
lions. But last week London took a far- 





Associated 


Spaak of Belgium strikes a Churchill pose 


reaching step to ease the political crisis. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee told 
the House of Commons that under the 
new constitution—which a mission includ- 
ing Sir Stafford Cripps is now on the way 
to India to negotiate—the Indians would 
have the right to secede from the Empire 
if they wished. In forming that constitu- 
tion, Attlee said “we cannot allow minori- 
ties to veto advances by the majority.” 
This was a direct reference to the de- 
mand of the Moslems for an independent 
Pakistan in the new India—a demand that 
Hindus bitterly oppose. It provoked the 
expected denunciation from Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, the fanatical Moslem leader, 





es 





who has threatened civil war if Pakistan 
is not granted. However, Hindu leaders 
generally hailed Attlee’s promises. 


Significance--~— 


The new British plans for India are 
based upon a realistic appraisal of the 
political forces in that country. British 
officials say that they think the Congress 
party of the Hindus can actually carry 
out its threat of calling the biggest revolu- 
tion in history. The Congress party is 
extremely well organized. It is devoted 
to Mohandas Gandhi but has numerous 
other able leaders and represents the vast 
majority of Hindus. On the other hand, 
the Moslem League has only recently 
been raised to a position of political im- 
portance by Jinnah, an old man whose 
hold on life is very uncertain. 

The British hope that they will be able 
to avoid civil war because of the weak- 
ness of the Moslem League and because 

they will insist on safeguards in the 
constitution protecting the Moslems 
—who have been their traditional 
supporters against the Hindus. This 
probably means that the constitu- 
tion will include provisions for a 
fheasure of continued British re- 
sponsibility such as retention of the 
Viceroy as a sort of arbitrator. The 
British also feel that the Indians 
will be obliged to lean on London 
-for help and advice in financial 
matters and in command of its 
armed forces for some time. 


os 


MANCHURIA: ‘Critical’ 


The world’s best-informed _re- 
porter on China came home last 
week to deliver his report in person. 
General of the Army Marshall, 
President Truman’s special envoy, 
put Manchuria first on the list 
of China’s many problems. He 
summed up the situation there in 
two words: “extremely critical.” 

Marshall 
better than any other man, the 
difficulties of stabilizing a “very 
fluid” situation, where “minor 
clashes” occur frequently between 
Nationalist and Communist troops. 
“You must understand,” he said, 
“that it is exceedingly difficult ... 
to transmit orders where there are 
very limited radio communications and 
almost no highway communications over 
these great distances in these isolated 
localities and where in many cases the 
forces are not well-knit, organized units.” 

Those agreements, extending to Man- 
churia the Nationalist-Communist truce 
for China proper, materialized just be- 
fore General Marshall left for Washing- 
ton. They called for sending into Russian- 
vacated areas three-man truce teams of 
Nationalist, Communist, and American 
officers—counterparts of the 22 teams in 
North China for whosé success in ending 
civil war Marshall had the highest praise. 
Chungking reports emphasized the mag- 
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pitude of the job ahead of the tiny task 


forces. Gen. Liu Fei; Vice Minister of 
rations of the National Military Coun- 


4 cil, told the Kuomintang Central Execu- 


tive Committee that the Communists had 
at least 200,000 troops in Manchuria, 
against 120,000 Nationalists who thus far 
had succeeded in taking over only 3 per 
cent of the vast country. But General 
Marshall revealed that elements of 89 
crack American-trained Chinese divi- 
sions, some of them veterans of the 
Burma campaign, are “now embarking 
for Manchuria.” 

As for the Russian evacuation, Mar- 
shalt confessed he had little information. 
But Chinese reports said the immense 
icture of Stalin had at last come down 

m the facade of the Soviet military 
headquarters in Mukden and that the 
last Russian troops, except for three 
guards, had left on the night of March 12 
with their commander, Maj. Gen. Andrei 
Kovtoun-Stankevich. The city gave a 
rousing welcome to the Nationalist troops 
who arrived the next day. 


ronr 


JAPAN: Free Butterfly 


A woman must look to her husband as her 
lord and must serve him with all worship 
and reverence. Should her husband be roused 
at any time to anger, she must obey him with 
fear and trembling. A woman should look on 
her husband as if he were heaven itself and 
never weary of thinking how she may yield 
to her husband and thus escape celestial cas- 
tigation. The great lifelong duty of a woman 
is obedience. 


Thus in a treatise called Onna Daigaku _ 


(Greater Learning for Women) Japanese 
women find their duties defined. The 
humble, plodding little female for untold 
centuries has trotted quietly along in the 
footsteps of the lordly Japanese male. 
But last week Japanese women made 
history on their own account. Of the 
2,500-odd Diet candidates who applied 
for certification in the April 10 general 
elections, 75 were women. Most of 
them were teachers, doctors, social work- 
ers, and writers, but the roster also in- 
cluded a chauffeur, a masseuse, a nun, 


a dancing instructress, two dressmakers, 


and a brace of midwives. They ranged 
in age from 27 to 66. 

Major political parties sponsored 25 of 
the 75 women Diet candidates. The left- 
of-center Social Democrats led the main 
parties in the number of prospective fe- 
male legislators. They had ten, ranging 
from a midwife to a former baroness. And 
the ticklish job of managing them fell on 
the small but sturdy shoulders of a tiny, 
middle-aged woman, Miss Tsuneko Aka- 
Matsu. 

Lady Public Enemy: She described 
her background in these terms: “Liberal 
thought is the tradition of my family. My 
grandfather, a Buddhist priest, was active 
against the reactionary shogunate in the 
Meiji restoration. My father was also a 
Buddhist priest and I was born at a 
temple in Tokuyama. (Incidentally, I too 


am a Buddhist; it sets my mind at rest.) 
My adored mother did social work. When 
I was 17 she died and I took up her career. 

“Later I went to a girls’ college in 
Kyoto but quit after a few years’ study of 
Japanese and English literature to go to 
work in a government tobacco factory. 
There I became interested in the labor 
movement. I have been arrested in ten 
prefectures for strike activities. I'll never 
forget the first time. It was during a strike 
of 2,000 silk workers in Nagano. The 
police threw me in jail and jeered at me, 
saying I had been made pregnant by the 
chief union organizer. I was young then 
and it made me angry. They called me 
Woman Public Enemy No. 1. During the 
war I was accused of defeatism. I was 
actually an undercover leader of women 
workers at a fountain-pen factory where 
I worked.” 

Miss Akamatsu’s life is a little less hard 
than during the war. She leaves home at 
6:30 a.m. for the labor-union office, 
where she arrives two hours later after a 
20-mile trip. There she works until 1 
when she transfers her activities to Social 
Democratic headquarters until 6. Arriving 
home at 8 o'clock, she works until mid- 
night, which is bedtime. Once in a great 
while she goes to the movies—“Seventh 
Heaven” is her favorite American film 
—or composes a poem for recreation. She 
also likes to sew, wash, and cook. She 
and a maid keep house for the young- 
est of her five brothers, of whom three 





‘are professors and two are radical lead- 


ers. A sixth died in jail. 

Like other working women in Japan 
these days, Tsuneko Akamatsu wears the 
standard costume called Mompe—trousers 
which resemble cotton ski pants, with 
blouse and jacket to match. As befits a 
woman of 44, her clothes are subdued 
purple in compliance with an ironclad 
custom which decrees that the older the 
woman the duller the colors she should 
wear. Her hair is graying and, along with 
most Japanese of her age, her smile is 
pretty metallic. She talks quietly but 
easily and with great conviction. 

When asked whether she had ever 
been in love, she covered her face with 
her hands, peered from between her 
fingers, and said: “You may say that ’'m 
human and draw your own conclusions.” 


a 


EGYPT: Blood Omen 


Last week as in Biblical days “there 
was a thick darkness in all the land of 
Egypt”—and in Cairo it was blood red. 


Sixty-mile-an-hour gales uprooted trees,,- 


knocked over lampposts, and ripped roofs 
off houses. Cairo students, on the verge of 
revolution to force evacuation of British 
troops, took it as an omen and talked of 
the “blood of ‘the martyrs.” Others saw 
the end of the world at hand. Actually, 
a storm: of crimson sand had blown in 
from the Western Desert. 








Associated Press 


Atomic Aftermath: A Jap soldier, with the usual anti-flu gauze covering his nose 
and mouth, douses a child with DDT. She lives in Hiroshima, now being rebuilt. 
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JOBS: Necktie Man 


In Calgary, National Employment 
Service officials were stumped by one 
veteran’s application. Classified as a la- 
borer, he declined all offers of vocational 


training. He wants to become a hangman. 


ows 


SPIES: Arrest of an M.P. 


Shortly before midnight March 14, 
Fred Rose, 38, only Labor-Progressive 
(Communist) member of the Canadian 
Parliament, indignantly denied press re- 
ports and rumors that he would soon be 
arrested in Canada’s spy hunt. Robert 
Taylor, Toronto Star correspondent in 
Ottawa, told Rose over the phone that 
according to Montreal reports he had al- 
ready been arrested. 

“Well, I haven’t been,” Rose replied. 
“Here I am—oh, oh—two men just came 


in. 

“Police?” 

“Of course.” 

“Ts there anything you want to say?” 

“Yes. It was evident from the start of 
this inquiry it wasn’t merely a campaign 
against Russia; it was intended to kill 
the Labor-Progressive party and me po- 
litically .. .” 

“Tell me, Fred, are you innocent or 
guilty?” 

“Bob, I’m innocent, honestly I am.” 

“Are they [the police] stopping you?” 

“Oh no, they are not bothering me. 
But I guess I'd better hang up.” 

For Canada’s Safety: Next day, op- 
position leaders in Parliament questioned 
the government’s right to arrest a mem- 
ber of Parliament during the session. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King had a 


ready reply: He said Rose was believed 
to be an intermediary known as “Debouz” 
named in a royal commission report on 
the arrest of Dr. Raymond Boyer, McGill 
University scientist. Legal counsel ad- 
vised King that Rose could and should be 
arrested “for the safety of the state.” 
On the same day Rose, small, slight, 
bald, and Polish-born, was arraigned in 
Montreal police court on seven charges 
of violating the Official Secrets Act be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1943, and Dec. 31, 1944. 
His lips trembling, smiling occasionally, 
he made no plea when accused of com- 
municating “sketches, plans, models, ar- 
ticles, notes, and other documents” to 
Russia “for purposes prejudicial to the 
safety of . . . Canada.” Released on 
$10,000 bail, the member for Montreal- 
Cartier promised to take his seat in Par- 
liament on Monday and speak his piece. 
(While his case is still pending he cannot 
discuss it in Parliament, but he may dis- 
cuss the espionage probe in general.) 
Meanwhile, the royal commission’s 
second interim report named four more 
of the thirteen persons originally detained 
in the spy probe Feb. 15. They were: 
Dr. Boyer, mentioned in Soviet Embassy 
files as “The Professor,” who admitted 
that in 1943 and 1944 he gave “full in- 
formation” on RDX (an explosive) for 
transmission to Russia; Harold S. Gerson 
(code name, Gray), former employe of 
the Allied War Supplies Corp., a crown 
company which supervised the produc- 


tion of chemicals and explosives; Squad- , 


ron Leader Matt S. Nightingale (code 
name, Leader), a transmission engineer 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
the Bell Telephone Co.; and Dr. David 
Shugar (code name, Prometheus), a Pol- 
ish-born McGill scientist who worked 





Associated Press Wirephoto 


The Red Mr. Rose: Canada’s only Communist M.P. is charged in court 
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with the Canadian Navy and in Research 
Enterprises, Ltd. These four, and the 
four previously named (NEwsweex 
March 11), were released on bail when 
they appeared in police court. 

After a traditionally secret meeting, 
the Ottawa press gallery announced 
unanimous adoption of a motion express. 
ing “the strongest condemnation” of 
Nicholas Zhivaynov, former chief of the 
Russian news agency Tass in Canada, 
who was reported by the commission to 
have engaged in secret activities under 
the code name Martin. 


Pa 


TORONTO: Tom in Heaven 


Thomas Foster, a butcher’s boy who 
became mayor of Toronto and a member 
of Parliament, was a legendary figure in 
Ontario politics. At 23, he opened his 
first butcher shop with $50. When he 
died on Dec. 10, 1945, at 93, he owned 
65 properties in Toronto. He was buried 
in his $200,000 Byzantine mausoleum 
in his own cemetery at Uxbridge, Ont. 

As councilor, controller, and mayor of 
Toronto, Foster was known as “Honest 
Tom, the watchdog of the treasury.” He 
opposed every expenditure except for 
parks and public-owned utilities. He 
wore a celluloid collar and a slip-on tie. 
He collected all his own rents and, if his 
tenants requested minor repairs, he made 
them himself, carrying his own paint 
pail or tools. 

But he gave away money all his life. 
For years, he treated Toronto children, 
sometimes 25,000 of them, to an annual 


_ picnic. He paid for the rebuilding of two 


churches, one the Chapel of the Mohawk 
Indians near Brantford, for which the 
Indians made him Chief New House. He 
presented Toronto with the flagpole out- 
side the city hall. 

For Birds and Babies: Last week, 
Foster’s will was probated. Out of an 
estate of $1,168,555, he left a fund of 
more than $600,000 for cancer research 
and $10,000 for a “stork derby.” In each 


of four ten-year periods, the Toronto § 


woman who bears the most children “in 
lawful wedlock” will receive $1,250. Sec- 
ond and third prizes of $800 and $450 
will go to two other mothers.* 

Other unusual bequests included: in- 
come from $100,000 for annual picnics 
for Toronto children, income from $5,000 
to feed wild birds in winter months, $80, 
000 to maintain his mausoleum, $5,000 
for an Anglican mission for Eskimos, 
$3,000 for Toronto charwomen, $1,000 
for Toronto newsboys, and $3,500 for a 
flagpole for Central Technical School. 

Both Foster’s wife and daughter are 
dead. He left $175,000 for 37 relatives, 
none to receive more than $5,000. If any- 
one complains, he will be disinherited. 

One Toronto charwoman, hoping to 
share in the bequest, spoke his epitaph: 
“Sure and he must be happy in heaven. 





®In 1938, six Toronto mothers shared in $500,000 
bequeathed by Charles Vance Millar, ‘Toronto lawyef, 
in a similar “stork derby.” 
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danger of catching scarlet fever. 


Scarlet Fever... 





He 
eek, 

“t Each year, more cases of scarlet fever 
lo break out in March than in any other 
arch 
oil month, government records show. And 
onto «= 2225 March is a time to be particularly 
Hin watchful because scarlet fever is in- 
Sec- creasing. 

450 Scarlet fever may be extremely seri- 

‘ ous. Even a mild case can leave your 
es! child with a diseased heart . . . with 
000 chronic kidney trouble . . . with bad 
30. hearing—or even total deafness. 

) > 

000 For your child’s protection, get your 
"000 doctor’s advice about immunization. 

on 8 Eighteen months is the earliest age for 
hool. scarlet fever immunization. if your child 


are is that age or older, the doctor may ad- 
vise a “Dick Test.’”’ From this, the 
doctor will decide whether or not your 
d. child should be immunized . . . and he 


By the simple “Dick Test,” your doctor can tell whether or not your child is in 


“1 March is the worst month 

















will give you the Immunization Record 
Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just 
when to take your child to the doctor— 
for the immunizations needed for pro- 
tection, not only against scarlet fever, 
but against other preventable diseases. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track of 
all this herself. Immunizations against differ- 
ent diseases are given at different ages... 
some diseases require repeated immunizations 
... safety periods vary! And if you forget one 
single immunization, you may endanger your 
baby’s safety—even his life! 


Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join this mothers’ 
reminder club which now totals over 3,000,000 





members. All you have to do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards to 
physicians free upon request. They are in two 
parts—one for thedoctor’s own records and 
one for you. On your part of the card, the 
doctor fills in the dates when you should bring 
your child back. 


Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least twice 


@ year. 
y * * * 


FREE! New booklet on immunization. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get . . . their special danger 
for babies . . . their harmful after-effects. 
Find out how to prevent your children from 
catching these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of this 
immunization booklet to: Sharp & Dohme, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., Department N3-6 








Sharp & Dohme 


Makers of Dried Blood Plasma—a development of Sharp & Dohme Research—as well as Sulfa Drugs. . . Vaccines . . . Antitoxins 
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Cantinflas and the devil: Mexico City lights went out for them 


MEXICO: Cantinflas Trouble 


For years Cantinflas (Mario Moreno) 
has delighted Mexican movie audiences 
with his combination of Charlie Chaplin 
pantomime and Bob Hope gags. Recent- 
ly, as a member of. the Iris Theater 
audience in Mexico City, he played a new 
role. When the Spanish dancer Miguel de 
Molina appeared on the stage, Cantinflas 
leaped from his seat in the darkened 
auditorium and shouted: “Traitor!” There 
was a near riot. The reason: Molina was 
appearing in one of the theaters which 
had been closed to actors by the Cinema 
Production Workers Union (STPC). 

This was the latest episode in a two- 
year war between rival groups of Mexican 
movie workers. In 1944, finding them- 
selves outvoted by the emore numerous 
studio and theater laborers in the Cinema 
Industry Workers Union (STIC), Cantin- 
flas and other actors broke away ‘and 
formed the STPC. 

President Manuel Avila Camacho tried 
to end the bickering between the two 
unions with a Solomon-like compromise: 
He decreed that the actors’ faction should 
produce feature pictures, the older union 
shorts and newsreels. 

But the battle raged on. STIC pro- 
jectionists, ticket sellers, and ushers re- 
fused to allow any picture starring 
Cantinflas to be shown in theaters where 
they work. Cantinflas declared that he 
would quit work and go to South America 
unless the President intervened so that 
his pictures could be shown. The threat 
was a serious one, for the Mexican movie 
industry got off to a good’ start during 
the war and might lose ground quickly 
if tied up by family quarrels. Cantinflas 


is a valuable export product. His recent 
“A Day With the Devil” is one of the 
most popular films in Latin America. 
Last week President Avila Camacho 
was under new pressure to settle the 
dispute as the electricians’ union rallied 
to the Cantinflas cause. A few nights after 
the incident at the Iris, ticket holders 
arrived at the theater to find it dark. The 
electricians had cut the wires. And they 
warned Avila Camacho that unless he 
stepped in they would call a general 
strike of electrical workers. Then on the 
night of March 15 the electricians pulled 
switches which plunged Mexico City into 
darkness for fifteen minutes. The Cantin- 
flas trouble had become a national crisis. 


~~ 


ARGENTINA: Peso Trouble 


Col. Juan D. Perén was drawing up a 
Cabinet list last week and preparing his 
victory speech to celebrate the defeat of 
José P. Tamborini in the race for the 
Argentine Presidency. 

One section of the speech might well 
have been devoted to finance. Argentina, 
rich in meat and grain and untouched 
physically by war, had flourished. But 
last week two weighty forces, one within 
the country, the other outside, raised 
financial caution signs. 

Warning From Home: The annual 
report of the Argentine Chamber of Com- 
merce declared that “the ship of state is 
a derelict with spendthrift budgets and 
deficits which exceed the amount of total 
revenue.” It offered a bill of particulars: 
@ Total government expenditures in 1945 
amounted to 2,849,000,000 pesos ($683,- 
760,000 U.S.), and revenues were 
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1,855,000,000 pesos, leaving a deficit of 
1,494,000,000 pesos. 
@ Most of the money was spent on “fap. 
tastic and extemporaneous’ military jp. 
stallations “with which the government 
has mortgaged the country’s future” 
There has been no improvement in use. 
ful public works, public health, or educa. 
tion. ° : 
@ The number of government employes 
has doubled since the Farrell regime took 
over. 

@ The public debt has increased by more 
than 3,000,000,000 pesos in the past 
three years. 

@ The government has been arbitrary in 
its handling of business and commerce. 
One of the smaller evils has been a bland 
disregard of advisory bodies named by 
the regime itself. 

@ An especially bitter section of the re- 
port dealt with the “enthroned dema- 
gogy” of Perén’s Department of Labor 
and Social Welfare. * 


And From Washington: The Cham- 


ber of Commerce report found an echo in 
Washington. Ordinarily, the United States 
Department of Commerce publishes 
economic reports from foreign capitals in 
its Foreign Commerce Weekly. This in- 
volves a delay of several weeks between 
receipt of the information and its publi- 
cation. Last week the department scooped 
its own magazine by putting out the latest 
report from Buenos Aires as a mimeo- 
graphed release. 

“Indicative of the financial position of 
the Argentine Government,” the United 
States Embassy in Buenos Aires reported, 
“a loan had to be obtained from the Cen- 
tral Bank for the first time in several 
years, and the Ministry of War informed 
its suppliers that current bills could not 
be paid in cash.” Forty-six per cent of total 
government expenditures in 1945 were 
for the War and Navy Ministries. “Dur- 
ing the four weeks ending Feb. 20, the 
peso depreciated to 410.75-411 pesos per 
hundred dollars.” The upward trend in 
prices, begun in December, continued. 


And the outlook for the corn crop has not 


improved. Total production is unofficially 
estimated at about 4,700,000 metric tons, 
or about two-thirds of the annual average 
for the past five years. 


R Day 


Buenos Aires boiled with big news on 
March 15. The first rumor: Generalissimo 
Joseph Stalin had resigned as head ot 
the Russian Government. The second 
rumor: The United States had declared 
war on the Soviet: Union. Two news- 
papers blew their sirens, news agencies 
were deluged with telephone calls, and 
crowds gathered in front of newspaper 
bulletin boards. The fact that both 
rumors were false did not prevent jittery 
Argentines from enjoying a day of excite- 
ment. 








®When vote counting started and the Tamborint 
forces were optimistic, prices on the Buenos Aires 
stock exchange moved upward. The turn of the tide to 
Perén sent them into’a nose dive. 
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FM radio receivers are more static-free and less costly—thanks to 


research at-RCA Laboratories. 


NEW FM - noiseless as the inside of a vacuum tube! 


Now, FM, or Frequency Modulation 
reception, provides still greater free- 
dom from static and interference 
caused by storms, ignition systems, oil 
burners, and domestic appliances. 


It’s radio at its finest—making your 
living room a part of the concert hall 
itself. You’ve no idea of how marvel- 
ous music can sound over the radio 
until you hear the golden perfection 
of FM reception developed by RCA. 

Moreover, through this new RCA 
development, FM receivers can be 
made at a cost comparable to that of 
standard-band broadcast receivers. FM 


is no longer expensive! “Better things 
at lower cost” is one of the purposes 
of RCA Laboratories — where similar 
research is constantly going into all 
RCA products. 


And when you buy anything bear- 
ing the RCA Victor name —from a 
television receiver to a radio tube re- 
placement—you know you are getting 
one of the finest instruments of its kind 
that science has yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 


Stuart William Seeley, Manager of 
the Industry Service Laboratory, 
RCA Laboratories Division, perfect- 
ed this new FM circuit. It not only 
operates equally effectively with 
strong or weak stations, but lowers 
the cost of receivers by eliminating 
additional tubes and parts that were 
formerly considered necessary in 
Frequency Modulation receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Associated Press 
Gloria wants her mother to get a job 


Old Score: GLoria VANDERBILT STO- 
kowski 22, heiress-wife of Leopold 
Stokowski, 58, symphony conductor, cut 
off her mother’s $21,000 annual allow- 
ance and suggested that GLoria MorGAN 
VANDERBILT, 43, get herself a job. Accus- 
ing her mother of having made her 
“intensely unhappy” as a child, young 
Gloria, who inherited $4,000,000 last 
year, said she had decided that Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s interest in her was “mainly 
financial.” Therefore, she had formed a 
foundation for underprivileged children 
instead of setting up a trust for her 
mother. (When Gloria was 10, her mother 
fought a losing battle for her custody 
against the child’s aunt, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. At the time, Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s own mother, Laura Morgan, 
testified that she was “unfit” as a mother. ) 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, who termed Gloria’s 
action “disgraceful,” recently sold her 
$75,000 pear-shaped, diamond engage- 
ment ring for $30,000. (The new owner 
claims that agents for young Gloria have 
offered him $150,000 for it.) Asked if 
she planned to get a job eventually, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt said: “Naturally, I'll have to.” 
Her husband, the late Reginald Vander- 
bilt, left her nothing in his will. 


Mistake: BarBaRA BENNETT, 40, sister 
of the movie actresses, Constance and 
Joan, took an overdose of sleeping pills. 
Police found her unconscious on the 
floor of her New York apartment after 
an anonymous telephone call. “I didn’t 
mean to do it,” Miss Bennett said, when 
she left the hospital the next day. Once 
an actress herself, Miss Bennett and Mor- 
ton Downey, singer, were divorced in 
1941, after eleven years of marriage. The 
custody of their five children was award- 
ed to Downey. Shortly afterward, Miss 
Bennett married Addison Randall, cow- 
boy actor, who was killed in a fall 
from a horse last July. 


banks Jr. and Franchot Tone, both actors. 


Born: A girl, Liza, to Jupy GARLAND, 
movie singer, and VINCENTE MINNELLI, 
director; in Hollywod, March 12. Miss 
Garland married Minnelli last June, after 
divorcing David Rose, composer. 


Absent: NicHoLas Murra’ BUTLER, 83, 
former president of Columbia University, 
has lost his sight. Butler revealed that 
he was blind in a letter which was 
read to the Metropolitan Club’s lunch- 
eon for Winston Churchill in New York. 
He had been asked to deliver the wel- 
coming speech. 


Still Dancing: JosEPHINE BaKER, 39, 
dancer, the rage of Paris in the ’20s, is on 
tour again. After a month in Stockholm, 
where she is now, she will go to England 





International © 
Josephine Baker, arriving in Stockholm 


and Italy. During the war, she enter- 
tained troops in Africa, making her home 
there until France was liberated. 


Barred: GunpER Hacc and ARNE AN- 
DERSSON, Swedish track stars, in Stock- 
holm on March 17 were declared profes- 
sionals and ruled out of amateur compe- 
tition for life for alleged padding of their 
expense accounts to the extent of about 
$18,500. Hagg holds seven world records 
including a 4:01.4 mile mark which re- 
placed Andersson’s 4:01.6. 


Sued: Joan Crawrorp, 38, movie ac- 
tress, sued for divorce from PuiLip TERRY, 
37, actor, charging cruel and inhuman 
treatment, in Los Angeles, March 12. Miss 
Crawford, who recently received the 
movie “Oscar” for the best female per- 
formance of 1945, married Terry, a 
minor actor, in July 1942. She is the legal 
guardian of two adopted children, Chris- 


tine, 6, and Christopher, 3. Her two - 


previous husbands were Douglas Fair- 






























































Engaged: JACKIE 
Coocan, 31, for- 
mer child actor, 
and ANN McCor- 
MACK, 22, movie 
actress; in Quincy, 
Mass., March 14. 
Asked if Coogan 
didn’t look too old 
for her with his 
“bald head,” Miss 
McCormack - said: 
“You should see him 
with a toupee. He 
looks real smooth.” 


Major Issue: JOHN 
HERSEy, author, 
was sued for libel 
by Frank E. Tos- 
cani, former lieu- 
tenant colonel with 
the AMG in Italy, 
who claims he is 
the “Major Joppolo” of Hersey’s novel, 
“A Bell for Adano.” Toscani, who wants 
$250,000 in damages from the author 
and others, charged that the movie, the 
novel, and the play all presented him as 
having “a clandestine and adulterous 
love affair” and disobeying the orders of 
the late Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 


International’ 


Married: Ernest HEMiNGway, 47, au- 
thor, and Mary WELsnH, 35, writer; in 
Havana, Cuba, March 14. The marriage 
was Hemingway’s fourth, Miss Welsh’s 
second. He and Martha Gellhorn, writer, 
were divorced in December; she shed 
Noel Monks, British correspondent, last 
September. 





International 


Hemingway and his fourth bride 


Died: Pumie MeErIvaLe, 59, British 
actor; in Los Angeles, March 12. Born 
in India, Merivale had his first big suc- 
cess in this country in 1927 as Hannibal 
in Robert E. Sherwood’s play, “The Road 
to Rome.” 


Ann McCormack ° 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 
YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


This installa*t=n o: Surroughs machines 

in tos Indian- Neticnal Bank, Indian- 

"s ‘ust <n o° thousands found 
*hroughout the world. 


\ 





Whether the need is for one all-purpose machine for many jobs, 
or many machines for one job—the broad range of adding, 
calculating, accounting, statistical and cash handling 
machines developed by Burroughs gives. business 
concerns a flexibility of choice that assures maximum 
efficiency and productivity from a minimum 
investment in equipment. That business concerns, large 
and small, have found it pays to do business 
with Burroughs is amply reflected in the fact that 
you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES #& NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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The Egg and You 


If you are allergic to egg protein, vac- 
cines obtained by growing the viruses on 
fertile hen’s eggs or chick embryo tissues 
may play hob with your delicate sensi- 
tivity. For this reason, Col. Harry Plotz 
of the Army Medical Corps last week ad- 
vised caution in inoculating allergic pa- 
tients with vaccines for yellow fever, ty- 
phus, spotted fever, and influenza, all 
made from egg material. Instead, he sug- 
gested, egg-sensitive persons should be 
treated with concentrated washed typhus 
rickettsial suspensions which are relative- 
ly free from egg protein. 


Pa 


Progress on Cancer 


In 1945 160,000 Americans died of 
cancer. Now from 500 to 600 new cancer 
cases a month are being admitted to vet- 
erans’ hospitals as the 4,000,000 veter- 
ans of the first world war come into their 
middle years—the ripe age for the disease. 
Of the 10,000,000 veterans of this war, 
it is estimated that one out of every eight 
eventually will be a cancer case. 

To strengthen their attack against one 
of mankind's greatest killers, the Ameri- 
can Association for Cancer Research met 
last week in Atlantic City. Divided into 
nineteen panels, the research branch is 
composed of 80 leading chemists, biolo- 
gists and geneticists, who have pooled 
their brains to forward research into 


causes and treatment of cancer. No 
“cures” were claimed. Of the laboratory 
and clinical experiments described, these 
are the most significant: 

@ The chemical changes occurring in nor- 
mal tissue as the cells start to grow wild 
and become cancerous were analyzed for 
the first time by a group of St. Louis 
scientists in cooperation with the Barnard 
Free Skin and Cancer Hospital and Wash- 
ington University. Phosphorus, made 
radioactive by whirling in the Wash- 
ington University cyclotron, was injected 
into mice with skin cancer just forming. 
Radiant energy stirred up by the cyclo- 
tron treatment enabled the scientists to 
trace the phosphorus in the mice and 
check the changes taking place as the 
tumors develop. What happens to cancer 
growth if phosphorus, vitamin, and en- 
zyme content are corrected in this inter- 
mediate stage may be shown by this study. 
€ The Lankenau Hospital Research In- 
stitute of Philadelphia and the National 
Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md., an- 
nounced that tests had shown a complex 
form of sugar to have some favorable ef- 
fect on cancer. Gathered from the tissues 
of bacteria, this polysaccharide is one of 
about 150 chemical compounds tested. 
€ Dr. George W. Woolley and Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Little of the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
reported a new development in mouse 
cancer. In one inbred strain of female 
mice, they produced cancer 100 per cent 

















New York Herald Tribune 


For Lost Week-Enders: This fifteen-room house overlooking Bronx Park in 
New York, shelters the nation’s first municipal experiment for helping confirmed 
alcoholics get on the wagon and stay there..In the year the house has been 
operating it has admitted and treated 325 alcoholics and cured 52 per cent. Former 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia named it Bridge House to connote the bridging of 
men from the quicksands of excessive drinking to the solid terrain of efficient living. 


of the time in the animals’ adrenal glands, 
They then succeeded for the first time in 
preventing these cancers by administer. 
ing diethylstilbestrol, a synthetic chemi- 
cal already used with fairly good effect 
on some cases of male prostate cancer, 
@ Discovery of a serum that kills cancer 
cells taken from mice was revealed by Dr, 
Robert G. Green, professor of bacteriol: 
ogy and immunology of the University of 
Minnesota. Green made it clear that while 
the discovery definitely establishes that 
mammary cancer in mice is a virus dis- 
ease, the application of the research to 
human cancer is at least ten years off. 


PD 


Eye Gas 


Early in the war, one of the new gases, 
di-isopropyl fluorophosphate, or DFP, 
was examined sharply by British chemists, 
They found that the gas had the curious 
habit of contracting the eye pupils of 
people who came in contact with it. 
Could its use interfere with accurate 
marksmanship against the enemy? 

Further exploration wiped out this mil- 
itary danger. At the same time, experi- 
ments conducted by the Chemical War- 
fare Service at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
turned up a possible medical value for the 
powerful chemical (NEwsweexk, Dec. 
10, 1945). DF P’s pupil-contracting action 


might, it was thought, help patients with § 


glaucoma (hardening of the eyeballs). 

Last week, Dr. Irving H. Leopold and 
Dr. Julius H. Comroe Jr. of the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine made 
the first official report on the use of DFP 
in treating this blinding eye disease. In 
86 people who had not responded to 
physostigmine or pilocarpine, the classic 
remedies for the ailment, DFP reduced 
eye tension to normal and _ prevented 
further loss of visual fields. DFP, the 
doctors pointed out, has a much longer 
action than the other two drugs, which 
have to be dropped in the eyes three to 
six times a day. Once a day was enough 
for the majority treated with DFP. 


, aa 


Penicillin Abuse 


Small and steady doses of penicillin 
and streptomycin, as put up in lozenges, 
salves, and mouthwashes, may render the 
user so “drug fast” that when he is 
stricken with serious disease the famous 
antibiotics will have lost their germ- 
killing power. 

Warning that all such drugs will be 
useless within five to ten years if reckless 


usage continues, Dr. Hans Molitor of the — 


Merck Institute for Therapeutic Research 
last week suggested two ways to meet 
this emergency: (1) that the antibiotics 
be given in large enough doses to kill dis- 
ease germs before the bacteria grow 
resistant to them, and (2) that chemists 
try to produce synthesized drugs sufli- 
ciently different in formula to make them 
continually useful. 
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Nothing like the HOLIDAY spirit to stir up longings—to 
spark that. spending mood—to make people say “That’s 
for me...I want it!” | 

New cars, clothes, sporting goods, cosmetics and travel 
accommodations . . . money starts rolling when HOLIDAY 
takes hold. : 


HOLIDAY is a fresh new magazine, with a spirit of get- 
up-and-do all its own. The HOLIDAY mood is an active 
mood —a Spending mood! 


HOLIDAY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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PRIVATE STOCK « CALIFORNIA 
PALE DRY SHERRY 


So pale, so pleasantly dry...this nutty-mellow 
Pale Dry Sherry named Croix Royale Private 
Stock is one you serve proudly, confident in 
thorough enjoyment. Made slowly... patiently 
..expertly...from the sun-drenched wine grapes 
of California’s famed San Joaquin Valley. Take 
home a bottle or two tonight! 

Superb California Dessert Wines: 


Tawny Port, Madeira, Muscatel, Pale Dry 
Sherry—and four superb Table Wines. 
Free —colorful, illustrated 16-page booklet 
on wine and wine recipes. Write Dept. N3. 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 
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Atom Dimout 


The blackout on nuclear physics, grad- 
ually lifted since V-J Day, was clampe 
down again last week. In Atlantic City, 
an Oak Ridge scientist, Dr. H. J. Curtis, 
was set to describe to the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Bi- 
ology how slow neutrons, and_ their 
spectacular atomic rays, affect the human 
body. A government order stopped him. 
In place of his paper, the earnest, be- 
spectacled young doctor scornfully ticked 
off the edict with a terse statement: “This 
is an example of the sort of suppression 
of scientific information that we may look 
for unless’ the scientific work is placed 
under civilian control.” 

Dr. Curtis had quick support. A per- 
emptory telegram to President Truman, 
signed by 1,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society, demanded that 
aside from data dealing strictly with mili- 
tary weapons, “all civilian scientific re- 
search be released from the stranglehold 
of the military.” : 

The scientists said it was “not in the 
public interest to continue to permit mili- 
tary censors to determine what facts may 
or may not be disclosed to other scientists 
or to the public.” They demanded that 
the “freedom of research and publication 
should be scrupulously preserved against 
military domination.” 

But despite the ban, the biologists got 
a fair idea of what the Oak Ridge ex- 
pert wanted to report on future possibili- 
ties of neutrons in the study of disease. 
For while his talk was suppressed, an ab- 
stract of Dr. Curtis’s paper printed in 
the federation’s program was not. 





When body tissue is exposed to the 
slow neutrons, Curtis pointed out, a nu- 
clear reaction takes place between the ney- 
trons and the various atoms of the tissue, 
This in turn releases energy in the tis- 
sue, as well as a number of new radio- 
active atoms which continue to give off 
reys long after the neutron rays have died 
down. Phosphorus, sodium, potassium, 
and chlorine are the most important of 
the radioactive elements, and through the 
neutron process, Curtis and his associate, 
Dr. J. D. Teresi, have been able to calcu- 
late the quantities of those elements and 
their biological effects. In experiments 
with mice, at the Clinton laboratories, the 
scientists found that some, but not all, of 
the radioactive atoms were excreted from 
the body tissues; about one-third of the 
radioactive phosphorus remained. 

The present study is chiefly concerned 
with the production of these radioactive 
elements, but the atomic medical experts 
hope soon to use their findings in further 
experiments with diseased tissues and 
possible treatment with slow neutron rays. 


oo 


Flying in Comfort 


The most significant feature of the first 
postwar meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Bi- 
ology in Atlantic City last week was the 
large number of papers devoted to flight 
problems and to the application of war- 
time air medical research to the comforts 
and safety of commercial transport’s un- 
seasoned “first riders.” 

@ By use of radar, scientists at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, can now clock a 
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On the Atomic Rubble: Six hundred new frame housing units like this are being 
built in devastated Hiroshima. The photo was taken in the heart of the war-plant 
district which was reduced to rubble when the atom bomb hit it seven months ago. 
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man’s speed as he drops from a plane 
and determine how he may jump safely 
from a speeding craft. The experiment 
was reported by George Hallenbeck, Jack 


_ Glazier, and George Maison of the Army’s 


Aero Medical Laboratory. To measure 
rates of free falling from altitudes up to 
40,000 feet, these scientists used a 200- 
pound man and dummies of similar 
weight and size. Analysis of radar data 
on the plunges revealed that at a falling 
speed of around 100 miles an hour, the 
human being fell faster than the dum- 
mies. By comparing weights, speed, and 
given altitudes, the investigators were 
then able to calculate the force of air im- 
pact encountered during the fall. 

The radar study also helps to determine 
just when a man flying at high altitude 
may safely pull the parachute cord. If 
he does this too soon, he may descend too 
slowly and thus be asphyxiated; if he 
waits too long, he may lose consciousness 
and not be able to pull the cord. 

@ Testing of guinea pigs under atmos- 
pheric pressures similar to those encoun- 
tered by airplane passengers may offer 
proof of the effects of this pressure on the 
human brain cells, reported Dr. W. F. 
Windle and A. V. Jensen of the Institute 
of Neurology, Northwestern University 
Medical School. Placed under strain 
equivalent to that of 23,000 feet altitude 
for six hours daily until they had run up 
as much as 500 flight hours, the guinea 
pigs showed no changes of blood vessels 
or nerve cells. But after an additional 100 
hours at 30,000 feet, they suffered some 
areas of softening due to brain anemia. 
€ To protect a pilot against blackout, 
Dr. William G. Clark and Dr. Helen 
Jorgensen of the University of Southern 
California recommended a full meal or a 
couple of quarts of milk just before the 
flight. A big meal increases tolerance to 
positive acceleration, but only slightly. 
The liquid more than triples protection. 
€ Immersion in water is a good shield 
against the sudden loss of consciousness 
occasionally suffered by pilots, Drs. C. F. 
Code, E. H. Wood, and E. J. Baldes of 
the Mayo Aero Medical Unit told visiting 
physiologists. Seated in a specially con- 
structed bathtub built into a cockpit, men 
were spun around by centrifuge to test 
the effect of water immersion. With water 
up to just below the breastbone, the men 


‘withstood the effects of acceleration to 


2 “G” tolerance (capacity to undergo in- 
creased positive acceleration forces) of 


0.9 G. When the water level hit the third 


_ € Inexperienced air passengers, especial- 
* ly women, may suffer mild spasms called 
_ tetany when they undergo increased lung 
» ventilation, according to Dr. Ludwig G. 
' Lederer and Dr. George J. Kidera of the 
) Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and United 
_ Air Lines. The seizures are usually pre- 
~ ceded by fear and anxiety. As the spasm 
' develops, the fear increases and excessive 

lung ventilation becomes worse. Flight 
attendants are instructed to persuade vic- 
tims voluntarily to bring on slow, regular 
breathing, which usually stops the spasms. 


_ rib, the protection was increased to 1.7 G.. 








No need of stamps or slow, messy stamp-sticking—when 
you have a postage meter. You print the postage you need, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the envelope; and the 
meter seals the flap at the same time. Holds any amount of 
postage you want to buy at one time—always safe from 


. 


waste, loss or theft. Provides for parcel post by printing 

postage on tape... Quick, convenient, efficient— 

and used for years in thousands of modern offices... 

Metered mail gives you a distinct advantage in the 

postoffice, too; skips routine handling, gets 
going sooner... Why mess with stamps any 

} longer? Why stick stamps when you could 
have a postage meter? Models for every size 

office... Our nearest office will give you the details. 

Or write for a free booklet that fully 

explains this modern 

mailing method. 







PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, INc., 1803 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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YOUR GUARDIAN CABLES 








Wire cables guard your life every day, 
but you never give a thought to these 
protectors of your safety. Long ago you 
learned to place implicit confidence in the 
wire rope designed especially for the con- 
trol cables of the airplane that carries 





you from city to city, for the cables that 
sustain the suspension bridge you cross, 
for the elevator that swiftly and safely 
takes you up and down to your work, 
for the booms of the steam shovels that 
do your excavating, the cables that lift 
loads in cranes you work under, the rigging 
and steering of ships you travel in, the 
mine hoists in underground operations. 


WIRE ROPE IS A MACHINE made of steel 
for transmission of power. It functions as 
an integral part of every industry and 
business. Like the sinews in your body 
which transmit the power of the muscles, 
wire rope keeps the power in action on 
countless varieties of machines, giving them 
greater mobility and flexibility, getting the 
world’s work done swiftly, effectively and 
in safety. 


J&L wire rope is made at Muncy, Pa., 
where bobbins of J&L wire are first at- 
tached inside the stranding machines to 
be wound into strands. For a 19-wire 
strand, eighteen bobbins give up their 
wire to be laid evenly around a single 
straight wire coming from the 19th bobbin. 
The strands, again on bobbins, are next 
strung through guides to the head end of 
the closing machine, where they run, 
through a precision closing die under 
pressure. A core of wire rope or special 
fiber, soaked in lubricant, is fed straight 
through the closer, the desired “‘lay”’ is 
set and the closing machine winds the 
strands around the lubricated center and 
onto a waiting reel. : 


New Giant Wire Ropes are on J&L 
drawing boards—cables that will dwarf 


any yet produced by J&L. They are used 


by huge drag line excavators, which re- 
move in one bite enough earth to fill a 
gondola car. The largest capacity over- 
burden excavator draglines now in oper- 
ation are equipped with J&L cables. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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Day Out, Day In 

Jack Benny switched mamma’s boys 
last week. Dennis Day, the black-haired, 
meek, mild tenor, replaced Larry Stevens, 
the red-haired, meek, mild tenor. The 
program (NBC, Sunday, 7-7:30 p.m., 
EST) flows on virtually unchanged, so 
alike are Day and Stevens as singers and 
as salves for Benny’s thwarted ego. The 
reason for the switch: ex-Lieutenant 
(j.g-) Day came back to his old job. 

Day’s old contract with Benny expired 
just as Day went into the Navy. The 
search for a replacement began. Stevens 
was already a veteran, hard at work in a 
Los Angeles filling station, when Mary 
Livingstone drove up for a ration of gas. 
The 21-year-old sang while he worked— 
and the result was a place on the Benny 
bench, keeping Day’s seat warm. For, 
contract or no, Benny wanted Day back. 

Stevens’s stint paid off handsomely, 
however. He has a West Coast club en- 
gagement, then goes East for radio guest 
shots and a personal-appearance run at 
the Capitol Theater in New York. The 
ex-garage attendant is now well on the 
way to a profitable singing career. 

The return of a veteran such as Day is 
rare in radio, even under the GI Bill of 
Rights. Ezra Stone came back as Henry 
Aldrich and Red Skelton got his old show, 
shoving the replacing Hildegarde outfit to 
another spot. But owing to contract ex- 
pirations and the like, most radio per- 
formers are returning to new and some- 
times greener fields. The war often did 
more professionally for some of them than 
a homefront effort could have managed. 

Although Day had his round with 
Uncle Sam, he never worried about post- 
war problems. First, there was the Benny 
opening. He came back to a $1,500-a- 
week job and a new, nonexclusive con- 
tract. Second, the Colgate Co. had long 
had its eye on Day and when he went to 
sea it arranged for first call on his services 
upon release. To assure it, Colgate de- 
posited a handsome weekly check to his 
credit while he was in uniform. His pay- 
off: Next fall, Day will head his own 
show for the toothpaste concern and con- 
tinue to stooge for Benny on Sunday. 


Seed 


Sponsor Trouble 


Peace is tough on some radio ad- - 


vertisers, and tougher on their entertain- 
ers. During the war, business was good 
and it was smarter to put some of the 
profits into expensive radio advertising 
than let the government have them in 
excess-profits taxes. Then came reconver- 
sion—and with it strikes that shut off 
production, cancellation of military or- 


. ders, a hard-jawed OPA that clung to 


price ceilings, and large raw-material 
shortages. Gone was the excess-profits 
tax. Result: cutbacks in expensive radio 
advertising. 

ABC is the hardest hit of the networks. 
The Orson Welles program (radios) and 





Ex-Lt. Day is back .as Benny stooge 


Famous Jury Trials (candy) lost their 
sponsors but are being carried as sustain- 
ing shows by the network. On April 2, 
Guy Lombardo’s half-hour program 
(cigarettes and pipe tobacco) gives way 
to a fifteen-minute show plugging only 
pipe tobacco. The Mary Small Revue 
(candy) ‘and Smoke Dreams (cigars) 
dropped clear out of the ether. 

CBS is saying good-by to the four-and- 
a-half-year-old suds opera, A Woman's 
Life (soap), at the end of the month and . 
the network has already lost the lucrative 
Helen Hayes show (textiles). Miss Hayes 
collected part of her weekly check in her 
sponsor’s stock, but apparently she had 
not collected enough shares to carry any 
weight when it came to deciding radio 
advertising policy. A suggestion that she 
switch from her costly dramatic presenta- 
tions to the role of woman commentator 
received a cool reception. She has indi- 
cated that she will confine future radio 
work to guest appearances and fill a com-' 
mitment on Broadway next season. 

President Truman’s recent curtailment 
of grain quotas for 1946 has most beer 
and flour sponsors’ hanging on the ropes.’ 
For listeners, however, it may be a partial 
blessing in disguise, since the first heavy 
slash comes to spot announcements on 
local stations. 

At NBC, the ale sponsor of Barry 
Fitzgerald’s His Honor the Barber is look- 
ing around for a lend-lease deal with 
another advertiser until more grain is 
available to brewers. 

Mutual, which suffers from a shortage 
of sponsors, hasn’t lost any of those it has. 
But its stars, as well as those on the other 
networks who have beer, candy, bread, 
and similar sponsors, are thinking of con- 
tract-renewal time with shivers. 











DO YOU KNOW FALL IN 


Scithon Cabffernia? 


ALL THAT’S DELIGHTFUL in Southern California’s summer 
lasts right on through September and October...bright, warm 
days...cool nights...with little or no rain. 

That’s why, especially in this unsettled year, the experi- 
enced traveler avoids the “peak” season and plans a vacation 
when transportation and accommodations are more readily 
available. Of course, it is essential to have confirmed accom- 
modations in advance...and the later you can come the easier 
it will be to get reservations. 

So try the fall. You'll find Los Angeles County and all 
Southern California as delightful as ever. A FREE COLOR 
FOLDER tells all about it. Mail coupon today! 








Bask on a broad beach, cooled by Pacific trade winds. Sail, surfboard, 
watch a regatta...skin-dive for lobsters. Cast for gamey sportfish 
or whip a stream for trout. Explore gay Pacific isles and eat a 
shore dinner as the sun sinks into the sea. 


Interesting things are going on...rodeos, fiestas, 

— horseracing, championship golf and tennis 

iat geste gaara f matches...drive-in movies...famous shops 

; | showing latest California-created styles... 

<a ; unusual industries: jet planes, oil wells, mov- 

After dark,stand on a mountaintop and watch _In this land of contrasts, see mile-high glacial ies, oranges. Creative excitement in the air! 

the lights of sixty cities twinkling below... lakes and volcanic hot springs... huge trees 

see your favorite radio broadcasts...hear (largest and oldest living things) and miles FREE FOLDER - MAIL COUPON TODAY 

famed name bands...visit gay supper clubs, of flower fields... prehistoric fossil pits in the 

premieres...dine in quaint foreign restaurants. midst of an ultra-modern shopping center. 


4 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 3-F 
629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your free vacation folder: ‘wHaT 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 


This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. Copy- 
right, 1946, by All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 
—anon-profitcommunity organization serving vacationists. 
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The publishing Fawcetts: Roscoe, Gordon, W. H. Jr., and Roger 


Comrades 


From Tokyo last week, NEWSWEEK 
correspondent Al Newman reported the 
latest alleged bit of American-Soviet 
press repartee: A prying American news- 
man asked one of four Russian cor- 
respondents what kind of stories they 
were sending. “None of us is filing any- 
thing,” the Russian replied. “Why is 
that?” the American persisted. “Because 
we're afraid we might scoop one an- 
other,” the Russian snapped. 


al 


Up From Whiz Bang | 


Back in the ’20s, many a schoolboy 
snickered from behind geography books 
at the poolroom poetry, cartoons, and 
racy prose in Capt. W. H. (Billy) Faw- 
cett’s pocket-sized Whiz Bang; many a 
high-school girl and bored stenographer 
flirted vicariously with sin (aide waves 
paid off) in the pages of Fawcett’s True 
Confessions. Whiz Bang died quietly in 
1932, but True Confessions has lived on 
to a middle-aged, slick respectability that 
pays off at the newsstands.far better than 
its forays into sin did. 

Today, with a circulation of 2,250,000, 
True Confessions tops the prosperous 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., family of 
comic, thrill, movie, and men’s magazines 
that more than 21,000,000 Americans 
buy each month. Some of the others: 
Motion Picture, first of the movie maga- 
zines, now third in the field with 1,000,- 
000 circulation; Movie Story, with 700,- 
000; the young and phenomenal True for 
men, with 1,000,000; Today’s Woman, 
with 760,000; Mechanix Illustrated, with 
600,000; Captain Marvel, ki 
comics group whose combined circula- 
tion is around 15,000,000; and Startling 
Detective, with 400,000. Fawcett maga- 
zines account for about half the volume 
($17,108,000 last year) of the Fawcett 
DistributingyQoxp., tax to the limit the 
Fawcett-own . «Fs, Dearing Printing 
Co. at Louisville, Ky.,.and nine outside 
printing plants, and rank about fifth in 
the consumption of paper (latest figure: 
about 3,000 tons a year). 

Before the war, Fawcett had 68 titles. 


ingpin of a” 


But right after Pearl Harbor it lopped off 
49, divided its paper among fourteen re- 
maining best sellers, and refused to jack 
newsstand prices. The plan paid off. The 
fourteen. sold as many copies as the 63 
had before—more than 10,000,000. 
Expansion Preview: Last week, 
Fawcett had gone back to its expansive 
mood. Its postwar roster had risen to 25. 
The latest addition, a departure for the 
hitherto entertainment-minded Fawcetts, 
was Drug and Cosmetic Preview, a week- 
ly trade journal slanted to a $7,000,000,- 
000-a-year industry. Preview’s leading 
light is Hal Hutchins, the fortyish ex- 
itor of American Druggist, who had 
run a Fawcett drug and cosmetic news- 
letter from 1,875 circulation to 18,000. 
The Fawcett empire is controlled to- 
day by the four sons of Captain Billy: 
W. H. Jr., called Buzz, who is 37, Roger, 


86, Gordon, 33, and Roscoe, 32. Unlike. 


Captain Billy, none of the Fawcett sons 


ever had newspaper experience or. their 


father’s yen for writing. As boys, Buzz and 


Roger waepped Whiz Bangs for mailing 


in the kitchen of the new home the little 
magazine bought in 1920, within a year 























United Features 
Right Face: Readers of 1,600 Army 
camp newspapers once swore by Sgt. 
Leonard Sansone’s lusty Wolf in GI cloth- 
ing. Last week, Sansone had learned 
from his 120 United Features clients 
what many ex-soldier cartoonists find 
out: GI and civilian tastes in humor dif- 
fer. Hence, the Wolf has been reconverted 
from his war role (left) to civilian status. 
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_ Africa and Minnesota, trapshooting (he =m 
captained the victorious American team 
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after it emerged from the mimeographed, i 


joke sheet originally put out to amuse 
veterans of the first world war. All four 


- Fawcett boys went to the University of 


Minnesota, but none ever finished. In- 
stead they grew up with their father’s 
business, from its first plant at Robbins. 
dale, Minn., to Minneapolis, and finally 
into the plushy New York editorial offices 
on Times Square and the distributing 
plant at Greenwich, Conn. 

Carefree but Sober: Between 1924 
and 1935, the restless, thrice-married, 
and fun-loving Captain Billy spent much 
of his time outside the office hunting in 


in the 1924 Olympics), traveling, and en- 
tertaining lavishly at Breezy Point Lodge 
in Northern Minnesota. As a result, his 
sons got a good share of their schooling 
in the magazine business from Uncle 
Roscoe, who left The Portland Oregonian 
sports editorship in 1920 to help his 
brother launch the publishing enterprise. 

Uncle Roscoe died in 1935, and Cap- 
tain Billy ran the business firmly from 
then until his death at 55 in 1940. Since 
then the four brothers have bossed the 
business with the casual, carefree air of 
their father, tempered by the sobering in- 
fluence and astute judgment of their 
uncle. Even so a Fawcett staff conference 
is likely to break up with a collective hot 
foot administered, chain-fashion by the 


four Fawcetts.. Sometimes, the Fawcett - 


practical jokes backfire. Once, they guilt- 
ily apologized for conspiring with a 
waiter to stick an underling with a huge 
check for a staff dinner. “Oh, that’s all 
right,” the victim said. “I just signed the 
check “W. H. Faweett Jr’.” 


Pa 


Muzzle Protest 


In Rome last week, the Army clamped 


. its promised censorship on the Mediter- 


ranean Stars and Stripes (Newsweek, 
March 18). Promptly, Maj. H. C. Kestler, 
publications officer, and 54 other staff 
members announced they would resign 
rather than submit to the “muzzle.” 
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Hat Trick 


Fiorello H. La Guardia, New York's 
press-baiting former mayor-turned-col- 
umnist, frequently devotes his weekly, 
ad-sponsored (Sachs Quality Stores) col- 
umn to violent attacks on Capt. J. M. 
Patterson’s New York Daily News. Just 
as often, The New York Herald Tribune, 
The News, and Hearst papers refuse to 
carry the ad. A fortnight ago, The New 
York Times balked. 

Last week, La Guardia fought back 
with Mother Goose. In his column he ran 
five nursery rhymes and this taunt: “If 
you don’t like it, don’t blame me.” The 
News and Hearst papers refused the ad, 
and Sachs did not try the Little Flowers 
whimsy on The Herald Tribune. But The 
Times found “Little Bo-peep” and the 


' others fit to print in its first edition. 





















The United States Rubber Company writes its 


nation-wide salary payroll on 


With its thousands of salaried employees 
spread through most of the States of the 
Union, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany faced a complex payroll problem. 
After careful consideration a centralized 
system was set up in the New York office 
using National payroll machines. 

For some time now, this unit has been 
writing and distributing the thousands of 
United States Rubber Company’s weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly salary checks. 
The National payroll machines not only 
make possible the speedy and efficient 
preparation and distribution of salary 
checks, but also collect and record the 


* necessary tax figures. In addition, tax 


reports are prepared with these same 
machines. 


National payroll systems produce a 


Making business easier for the American businessman 


payroll check which shows in printed fig- 

ures the gross amount of pay, specific 

amount of each deduction, and net amount 

of check. They also produce a complete 

payroll summary and adetailed employees’ 

earning record with the same printed data - 
showing currently to date figures for tax 

purposes. On industrial payrolls, National 

machines can be used for distribution of 

labor costs by department and job. 


There is a National accounting machine 
for every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting—large or small—and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses as 
well. Let a National representative exam- 
ine your needs and make recommenda- 
tions, without cost or obligation to you. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 





National payroll machines in the New York office 
of the United States Rubber Company. 
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WAGE-PRICE: Caught in the No-Plan Morass - 


Like an expendable trooper ordered to 
delay the enemy, Economic Stabilizer 
Chester A. Bowles last week fired a 10,- 
000-word explanation of the govern- 
ment’s revamped wage-price policy. The 
main points: Industrywide orders will 
speed price relief; the OPA will stream- 
line its procedures; exemptions will -be 
multiplied as rapidly as possible, but— 
the government will keep control of prices 
through the OPA and of wages through 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

A curious twist in the new regulations: 
To be eligible for price relief, an em- 
ployer who raises wages without govern- 
ment permission must declare that he 
doesn’t intend to raise prices. If he fails 
to make such a declaration, he is barred 
from price relief in the future. But if he 
does, he is free to change his mind. Some 
manufacturers say the best way to get’ 
price relief will be to have a strike. 

Price actions taken since the steel strike 
settlement have granted higher prices in 
basic steel products, steel castings, grains, 
meat, cotton textiles and yarn, builders’ 
hardware, prefabricated houses, and 
builders’ plywood. In automobiles, Chrys- 
ler, Ford, and Hudson were granted 
“open billing” privileges, which observers 
guessed might eventually boost prices 5 


Donahey—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


to 10 per cent. The OPA has also quietly 
lifted ceilings on cowbells, snowshoes, 
gas masks, bullrings, unglazed flower 
pots, electric light bulbs, and musical in- 
struments except radios and phonographs. 
How to Let Go? The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has been de- 
manding that price control be dropped 
this year. Last week Bowles and the gov- 
ernment’s wage-price line were attacked 
from three other directions: 
@ William Green, AFL president, de- 
manded that President Truman abandon 
his “crazy-quilt stabilization program” 
and invite labor, industry, and agricul- 


ttre to collaborate in a new policy de- 


signed to end all controls of wages and 
prices within a year. 

@ Paul Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, advo- 
cated progressive abandonment of price 
and wage control. By the end of this year, 
he said, if the OPA were ordered to study 


decontrol, 70 per cent of all products and - 


services could be released from restric- 
tions, except rental housing. 

@ Rep. William M. Colmer of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the House Special 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning, told Congress that control 
of production and distribution “should 
be so designed as to 
hasten the day of its own 
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demise,” and that decon- 
trol standards should be 
written into any exten- 
sion of the Price Control 
Act. The Colmer commit- 
tee found that demands, 
both domestic and for- 
eign, for American goods 
would be so insistent 
through the early recon- 
struction period — 1947 
and 1948-that “inflation- 
ary pressure” would con- 
tinue. 

Outside pressure on 
Congress both for and 
against extension of the 
Price Control Act is in- 
creasing. The act expires 
June 30. Leading Repub- 
licans, joined by a few 
Southern Democrats who 
do not want price control 
applied to raw cotton, 
oppose the extension. 
The Truman Administra- 
tion is fighting for a 
straight one-year renewal. 


Significance 


The Truman Adminis- 
tration made its first mis- 

















take in wage-price plan- 
ning last summer, when 











settled policy at this time to let wages 
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it forecast serious unemployment earhE” 
this year. To avoid expected deflation, im 
urged wage increases without price j 
creases. Labor leaders then were und 
pressure to strike,: if necessary, to get 
higher wages. - 

About that time, the Commerce Dell 
partment published an economic stud 
saying the auto industry could aise 
wages 25 per cent in two years without 
boosting prices—a conclusion which Sec. 
retary of Commerce Henry A. Wallaceit 
took pains to repudiate last week. 

The expected unemployment-deflation. 
ary trend did not develop, But strikes 
did. Higher wages inevitably led to higf 
er prices. Industrial management 
to produce without price relief, and the 
government was forced to retreat from its 
“no price-boosting” stand. 

The so-called new wage-price policy is 
hardly new; rather, it simply admits that 
the old policy wouldn’t work. The. result 
is a new dilemma for Bowles: If he lets 
prices go up faster than wages, labor may 
come in with new wage demands; if he 
lets ‘wages go up faster than prices, pro- 
duction may get snarled up again. 

Green, Hoffman, and Colmer pointed 
out another trouble spot. Bowles has been 
drawn into a wage-price inflationary 
spiral of wage raising, and there is no 


and prices resume their traditional fune- 
tion of balancing supply and demand. . 

The present government policy points 
toward more rather than less control. To 
make the new wage-price policy work; 
production controls may be restored in 
construction to aid the housing program Hi 
and perhaps in other lines where critical 
shortages have not been corrected. 

At this time, the ending of controls is 
only a hope. So far as the government is 
concerned, it isn’t even a plan. 
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ENTERPRISE: Derring Does It 


A favorite American daydream runs 
like this: “Some day I'll be my own boss.” 
Last year 125,000 Americans® made the 
dream come true by starting their own 
businesses. Grim reality forced half of 
them to discontinue. This year there prob- 
ably will be 300,000 new business ven- 
tures; Dun & Bradstreet estimates that 
50,000 were: launched in January and 
February. 

A typical pair of enterprisers—two men 
who put their dreams together profitably 
—are Norman Merkin and Sallan B. Lurie 
of Detroit. Merkin, round-faced, chubby, 
and 25, saw Army service in Hawaii, 
where he used to make cigarette lighters, 
watch cases, and other metal gadgets in 
his spare time. A trained toolmaker, he 
fashioned some link bracelets so cleverly 
that other soldiers clamored for them. 

Back in Detroit with about $1,000 
saved up, Merkin was determined to g 
into business; this bracelet idea might be 
the thing. While making up samples at 
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JACKPOT! 


WHEN A BURGLAR or thief hits the jackpot, his 
“take” may consist of your most precious posses- 
sions. You can never be certain that you are not 
next on his list for an unwilling contribution. 


Today, criminals, both amateur and profes- 
sional, are busy as never before. Burglaries, rob- 
beries, hold-ups and larcenies of all kinds are on 
a sharp up-swing. Your chances of being a victim 
are greater than ever. 


If you ‘are wise, you will immediately protect 


your possessions by asking your agent or broker 
for low-cost, all-inclusive burglary and theft in- 
surance. This policy covers virtually everything 
you or any member of your family owns, wher- 
ever located...in your home...in your automobile 
... while travelling. : 


In seeking this insurance protection, remember: 
Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 
it’s good business for you to know him. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Inemioecés Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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Norman Merkin and Sallan Lurie, new businessmen, think fellow-veterans Skee 


the shop where he used to work, he met 
Lurie, a tool designer. Lurie, 28, chipped 
in $500 of his own savings, and a partner- 
ship started. 

The partners cruised around Detroit 
streets for three days before they found 
a shop, a former dry-cleaning place. They 
blacked out the big front window, hired 
six girls, penciled a sign on the door— 
“Merkin & Lurie Industries, Fine Cos- 
tume Jewelry”—and were ready to go. 

They spent two weeks painstakingly 
teaching the girls how to drill the tiny 
holes, deburr and tumble (smooth and 
polish) the brass, and assemble the brace- 
lets. The girls earned 65 cents an hour 
as learners and 85 cents when production 
started. Realizing the whole enterprise 
would sink or swim together, all hands 
pitched in with enthusiasm. 

Since starting last November, Merkin 
and Lurie have sold about $20,000 worth 
of bracelets and made $8,000 profit, most 
of which was put back into the enter- 
prise. The partners take for themselves 
about the same wages the girls get—$34 
a week—and work sixteen hours a ‘day 
for it. They don’t mind that, “not when 
it’s for ourselves.” This week, they moved 
to a new building with three times as 
much space. 

Dreams Walking: Other Merkins 
and Luries over the country are proving 
by their wits, courage, and resourceful- 
ness that the American daydream can 
still come true: 


€ In Portland, Ore., Jack Pettie, 32, an. 


ex-flier, put $600 into making decorative 
furnishings out of surplus aircraft Plexi- 
glas. When money ran short, Jack took 
in a partner, Edgar Baxter, a shipyard 
worker, who had $6,000. Their Pacific 
Plastic & Chemical Co. now has twelve 
employes and takes in $10,000. a month. 
€ In Evanston, Ill, Bill Rogers, 26, a 
Marine Corps photographer, put $200 
into a doughnut’ shop and built up a 
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WELL, WE ARE ALL 
READY TO BEGIN 
OUR FIRST YEAR 
IN BUSINESS 
TOGETHER, WI 
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wholesale trade in the Chicago North 
Shore suburbs. He now sells 250 dozen 
doughnuts daily. With profits plus loans 
he has $4,000 invested, and says: “My 
bankers aren’t chasing me.”: 


‘“@In Griffin, Ga., M. D. and T. H. 


Wynne, two brothers who make trout 
flies, discovered that by mounting the 
gaudy little things on silver hooks they 
could catch girls with them. They are 
now turning out 1,000 a day for lapel 
ornaments. Every morning they flip a coin 
to decide who is president for the day. 
@ In New York, a group of GI’s who 
were forecasters or weather observers in 
the service have formed Weather, Inc., 
to supply “tailor-made weather informa- 
tion” anywhere east of the Mississippi. 
Sample service: For a light company, 


they offer to predict the degree of cloudi- . 
ness, as a basis on which to decide how . 


much current is needed and how many 
generators to operate that day. 

@ In Seattle, three veterans who served 
in the Alaska Communications System 
decided that radio manufacturers had 
neglected the Alaskan market. They and 
twelve: associates pooled their money in 
a company named for the GI who had 
the idea, Edward F. Cavanaugh. Told 
they couldn’t get radio tuning condensers, 
they made their own. Building radios of 
all sizes, they have more orders than they 
can fill in two years and have made a hit 
in California with a pocket model called 
“Tiny Topper.” 

@ In Marietta, Ga., 100 veterans invested 
$1,000 each to form a construction com- 
pany thought up overseas by Lt. Col. 
J. C. Bishop while reading of the housing 
shortage. They have acquired a section 
of the former Bell bomber plant and by 
late summer expect to be turning out five 
prefabricated houses a day, to sell in the 
$6,000 range. 

@ In Des Moines, Leonard C. Neufeld 
gave up an employment agency to manu- 


Courtesy of The Chicago Tribune—N. Y. News Syndicate, Inc. 


zix Wallet and Wilmer Bobble had the right idea 


facture a home-repair wood and plaster 
“crack filler.” He now has twenty em- 
ployes. ; 

@ Tired of selling bathroom hampers for 
an Eastern firm, Harry M. Joy began 
making them in.San Francisco. He now 
has fourteen veterans working for him, 
with a backlog of orders. . 

@ Fred E. Becker, who sold Chicago- 
made irrigation pipe in Portland, Ore., 
talked three friends into buying a small 
plant to make it themselves. Unable to 
get machinery, they have their 40 em- 
ployes making portable cement mixers 
and lawn rollers instead. Becker does the 


selling. 


@ Two Boeing workers in Seattle, C. E. 
Kammeyer and B. E. Eastman, pooled 
$6,000 to start the Metal-Craft Foundry. 
Last year they sold 40,000 Christmas- 
tree stands called “Santa Claus.” This 
year they expect to sell 200,000. 

@ In St. Louis, Miss Frances Levis, for- 
mer secretary of the Officers Club, and 
Mrs. Betty Stevens Smith, a newspaper 
society writer, formed the Party Givers 
Co. For a fixed fee they solve all a host- 
ess’s problems, from hiring the musicians 
and entertainers to preparing the cock- 
tails and canapés. 


Por 


AIRLINES: Mail Call 


Airlines will gain $81,000,000 in reve- 
nues and the railroads will lose $22,000,- 
000 if proposals for streamlining the 
United States mails are put into effect 
by Congress and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. After a special study, Gael Sulli- 
van, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, last week recommended: 

@ Expansion of air-mail service, with the 
eventual aim of carrying all long-haul 
mail (300 miles or more) by air. 

@ Reduction of air-mail rates immediate- 
ly from 8 cents an ounce to 5 cents, and 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...SAVINGS BONDS! 
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Kentucky Tavern makes and keeps 
. friends everywhere. For three 

generations this fine Bond has been 
the product of the same family 
whose ambition has always been to 
make the best whiskey the world over, 





Glenmore Distilleries Company, 


Incorporatea 
Louisville, Kentucky 
©1946 G. D-COo. 
i: 











THE FAMOUS NAME 


Campaigning together since 1818, Englishmen 
and the Princes of Rajhputana have interchanged 
many a custom. 

British cavalry men were quick to learn the 
advantage of Indian dress over their own heavy 
boots—adapting it directly in riding breeches that 
have become famous with horsemen the world 






FASHION'S HALL OF FAME 


NO. 7 IN A SERIES 


over—J odhpurs, named after the Rajah’s capital. 

Worth a Rajah’s ransom to well-dressed men is 
another famous name— Nettleton. For it sums up 
everything worth having in a shoe. Nettleton orig- 
inal styling keeps a man out in front! And the 
way Nettletons set the pace... there’s matchless 
satisfaction mile after mile! 








A. €. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


IN SHOES $9-95 to $20, AT BETTER STORES —~COAST TO COAST 
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eventually to 3-:cents for all first-class 
mail. sb 
@ Renegotiation ‘ of current airline 
charges, running 53.31 cents per ton- 
mile as compared with 48.9 cents for pas- 
sengers and 47.7 cents for express. 
@ Chartering of planes at cheap rates for 
all-mail runs. 7 

A principal goal of the program: to 
maintain a large fleet of civilian planes, 
with trained personnel, as a national de- 
fense reserve. 
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MARKETING: Ball and Pen 


Foot-loose American dollars have found 
a new outlet in the ball-bearing pen that 
writes for months without refilling. The 
leader in a record merchandising sweep- 
stakes is the Reynolds International Pen 
Co. Since last October it has sold some 
2,000,000 of the new ball-bearing pens at 
$12.50 apiece (NEwsweek, Oct. 8 


1945). Starting with a rumored $26,000 


This press-agent stunt in the pen race 
magnifies the Eversharp 


original investment the company showed 
a profit before taxes of $3,750,000 for 
December and January alone. The first 
day the pen went on sale at Gimbels, 
New York department store, pen-con- 
scious customers bought $100,000 worth. 
Now Reynolds is producing 30,000 a day, 
but stiff competition is fast developing. 
The ball-tip was. first marketed in quan- 
tity three years ago in Argentina by the 
inventor, a former Hungarian journali 
named Ladislau Biro. Since United States 
patents on the 50-year-old basic principle 
~a ball revolving in a socket that opens 
to an ink supply—had expired undevel- 
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Higher productivity at lower unit cost is the only proved formula 
which has ever successfully raised the standard of living of all 
the people of a nation. , 


It has evolved naturally and logically from the necessity to counter 
emotional human distrust of any change in work methods, with 
continuous improvement in mechanical equipment. 


Though politicians and pressure group leaders may talk endlessly 
of altruistic objectives, industrial management alone must assume 
the ultimate responsibility for making the formula work in practice. 


Microhoning provides this needed higher productivity in final 
machining of bores and cylindrical parts. This modern abrading 
method eliminates other, slower methods—often does the work in 
half the time or less, substantially lowering costs. 


In addition, Microhoning offers new and better standards of pre- 
cision, permitting complete interchangeability in closely fitted parts. 
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How Two Are Fastened 
for the Cost of One 


Quickly clinching wire staples around 
lipstick holders ...a motor-driven 
Bostitch stapler saves 50% in the cost of 
attaching the lipsticks to display cards. 

The principle of this machine is found 
also in a wide range of Bostitch fastening 
tools ... self-feeding hammers that save 
25% attaching carpet padding .. . high- 
speed staplers that save 80-90% con- 
structing luggage . .. other machines for 
assembly work, packing and shipping, 
building, and office work. 

Broadside 188—just out—shows the 
variety of Bosti oqeanent ... and 
may suggest how... by Bostitching metal, 
enema paper, wood, 
eather, rubber .. . in 
any combination... 
you can speed fasten- 
ing by as much as 50% 
‘ or more. Write, today.- 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
58 Division Street, East Greenwich, R. I. ; 

(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 











BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
stapling 
Experience ... 


eeseceeee 18 research 
°**° @000080G@ engineers 


50 years specializ- 
ing in fastening 


Selection... EE ketene Nearly 800 models 


Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists— increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


BOSTITCH 


ANZ FASTER 


fiassend Qe bee: VMI WORE 


T "ES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY M™ 


FOR AFPLYIN 
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oped, all Reynolds had to do was design 
a patentable ink-feed system. 
Eversharp, Inc., had also seen Biro’s 
en, bought the American rights, and 
t May—long before it was ready for 
production—announced the “miracle writ- 
ing instrument.” Last week Eversharp 
said its version, the CA (for capillary 
attraction) Repeater Pen, would be mar- 
keted in April. Described as “self-blotting 
with a magic sphere point that rolls the 
ink dry from a specially designed reload- 
ing cartridge,” the pen will retail for $15. 
The Suits Begin: With Eversharp in 
the race, Sheaffer entering around mid- 
year, Waterman “far advanced” on plans, 
and Parker not talking yet, the field is 
already becoming crowded behind the 
pace-setting Reynolds. More than 25 
companies have applied to the OPA for 
price information on ball-bearing pens. 
Besides Reynolds and Eversharp, three 
have had prices approved ($12.50) and 
hit the market: Kimberly and Ball, both of 
Los Angeles, and Buchsbaum of Chicago. 
Lawyers are having a field day. The 
Ball company is being sued by both 
Eversharp and Reynolds for patent in- 
fringement. Early in the game Reynolds 
sued Eversharp for $1,000,000 charging 
a monopolistic attitude. Eversharp came 
back seeking $1,000,000 from Reynolds 
for “unfair business practice.” 
Meanwhile the trade buzzes with talk 
that a ball-bearing pen selling for as low 
as $2 will soon appear in New York. But 
price is no prime sales consideration. 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York department 
store, in February advertised “the famous 
South American Birome pen” and sold 
1,000 a day for $19.98 apiece. This ap- 
peared to be the original Biro product 
but Macy’s didn’t say so. Early this 
month the Birome was withdrawn from 
Macy’s counters while negotiations went 
on with Eversharp and the Eberhard- 
Faber Corp., Biro patent owners. Ever- 
sharp boosted its magazine advertising 
budget to $1,000,000. 
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LABOR: Unfair to Organizers? 


The elite guard of the United Auto 
Workers is the “Flying Squadron,” a kind 
of mobile reserve for the picket lines. 
Steven E. Sepos, a tall and Fale young 
man, used to command the Saginaw, 
Mich., Flying Squadron until he got a 
better job, as an organizer for the United 
Dairy & Bakery Workers Union, CIO. 
Then he joined the Marines. 

Discharged in February, Sepos went 
home looking for his organizer’s job. He 
found it filled by Emil G. Willman, presi- 
dent of the Saginaw bakery workers’ lo- 
cal, who refused to give up the $70-a- 
week-plus-expenses plum. To complicate 
matters the salary, eos paid by the 








2en made a 
local obligation, under Willman’s control. 
“We're 100 per cent behind Sepos,” 
said Willman, “but it’s up to the inter- 
national to give him a job, not us.” 
In an effort to get support, Sepos 
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talked with everyone who would listen, 
passed out handbills stating his case, and 
threatened appeals to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the courts if the rank 
and file sided with Willman. “Nobody,” 
said Steve, “ever pushed a Marine off an 
island, and this job’s my island.” 





Sepos (right) and an ex-fellow worker 


MONEY: Rock Bottom? 


In line with a growing corporate trend 
(NEWSWEEK, March 18), the Union Pacific 
Railroad made a sharp appraisal of the 
money market several months ago and de- 
cided that the time was ripe to refund 
some of its long-term debt with new se- 
curities at a lower rate of interest. 

The result was about $200,000,000 in 
new issues. In February, $44,493,000 of 
2% per cent debentures were sold at a 
favorable price that gave the railroad its 
money for net interest -cost of 2.51 per 
cent. Last week the Union Pacific did it 


again. It replaced $81,602,000 of 45-year, - 


8 per cent refunding bonds, issued only 
last ys Sarin with a new refunding 
issue offering only 2% per cent interest. 

A bankers’ syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. bought the bonds in com- 
petitive bidding at 101.27 and reoffered 
them to the public at 102.19, a price that 
would yield the buyer 2.42 per cent on 
his money—not much better than he could 
get in buying government bonds. Cost to 
the railroad was figured at 2.455 per cent, 
plus the cost of calling in the pevions 
issued bonds at a premium of $70 per 
$1,000. 

The new bonds last week were selling 
somewhat more slowly than the bankers 
had expected. Halsey, Stuart pointed out 
that unsettled international conditions had 
affected, at least temporarily, the market 
for both government and rail bonds. 


Significance-——- 

The uncertain course of the stock 
market in recent weeks and the resistance 
of many insurance-company buyers to 
corporate bonds bearing less than 3 
cent interest may have affected the market 


for the new, low-priced railroad bonds. 
The UP, both last month and this month, 
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probed new low ground for long-term rail- 
road borrowing, at a net return for buyers 
close to the 2.10 to 2.20 yield available 
from long-term government bonds. 

The wave of bond refundings prompted 
by the availability of cheap money 
hasn’t ended. The Southern Pacific and 
the Great Northern are preparing new 
offers aggregating $125,000,000. But ‘the 
reception given the new, low-interest issue 


suggests the money market, long reaching - 


for rock bottom, may have found it. 
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{ VETERANS: One in Ten 


_. The number of veterans employed in 
_ manufacturing industries is now 1,100,- 
000, or 10 per cent of those working in 
factories, the Bureau of. Labor Statistics 
' revealed last week. In December, the 

~ last month for which figures have been 


_-. compiled, two-fifths of all persons hired 


_ were ex-servicemen. Veterans, however, 
* are not sticking to jobs as well as non- 
veterans. Out of every 1,000 veterans, 
57 quit their jobs in December, com- 
pared with 37 for non-veterans. But the 
rate of veteran lay-offs was only 10 out 
of 1,000—half the non-veteran rate. 
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INSURANCE: Life in War 


Insurance company reports last week 
revealed a paradox: Americag lives were 
safer during the war than in’ peacetime. 
Although millions of men were exposed 
to war risks, they were also removed 
from the home-front hazards of automo- 
bile,* factory, and home accidents. The 
net result was a lower death rate for the 
war years, 1942-45, than for- peacetime. 
The drop was 2.8 per cent for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, and 1.2 

per cent for the Equitable Life Assurance 
‘- Society of the United States, as measured 
on their mortality tables. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co: reported its aver- 
age rate dropped from 797 deaths per 
100,000 risks to 790. 
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SWINDLE: Other Folks’ Money. 


Anna T. Callahan, a gray-haired spin- 
ster of 51, was married to hee job at the 
First-Mechanics National Bank of Tren- 
ton, N. J. She had kept its books for 33 
years and for the past fifteen years re- 
fused even to take a vacation. Last month, 
however, bank officers finally persuaded 
her to take one. 

While she was gone a $140,528 deficit 
was discovered. To its horror the bank 
had to conclude—as a grand jury did— 
that Miss Callahan had~been concealing 
shortages by false entries. It was the first 
harsh word anyone had ever said about 
gentle Anna Callahan, whose generosity 
had made her hosts of friends. In her 
locker authorities found hundreds of re- 
ceipted bills for expensive clothing, per- 


*Automobile fatalities dropped 30 per cent. 


\\ heel balance 1s pmportant, 


AS your Car speeds along your wheels revolve, 
Auatemmaare centrifugal force from. this spinning 
INCrEASES with raate speed ot aare wheels . 4 


that's casv to understand, isn't it? 


Now this centrifugal force or “pulley 
away’ should be equal a all directions. @) 
Itvour car's wheel-assembly (including —, iad 
tires and tubes) gs out of balance, the wheels 


will “shimmy, asitis called, and this “shimmy” 


Ceuses uneven tire wear and other TROUBLES! 


Have vour wheels checked regularly. 

_ If they are out of balance, have them 
Corrected cfs SOOM «dS possible. When you buy new 
cires enjoy the security and riding comtore chat 


come When vou 
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WALL STREET 


Why the Sensitivity 

of Egg Futures? 
To many a businessman whose liveli- 
hood is directly affected by their price 
movement, the art of buying and selling 
‘wool and egg “futures” on the Ex- 
changes, for the purpose of insurance, 
is a procedure but little understood. 
As a consequence the protective fea- 
ture of “hedging,” so essential as a 
safeguard, is frequently absent. 

Even many experienced hedgers and 
traders are woefully ill-informed or 
misinformed on the mechanics of “spot” 
and “futures” sales “in the pit.” For 
these, and for others who would know 
the fundamentals of informed trading 
in wool and eggs, the nationwide com- 
modity and security firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has pre- 
pared comprehensive booklets* on each. 





WOOL 





TWO NEW BOOKLETS: 


one on wool; one on eggs 


Delving into a wealth of knowledge 
gained by long experience in the field, 
the Merrill Lynch Commodity Depart- 
ment has set forth in each booklet the 
answers to questions both newcomers 
and experienced traders frequently ask: 
how can a woolen mill or bakery use 
futures to protect against possible price 
drops? . . . what are deliverable grades? 
... what service does the speculator 
perform? . . what causes the extreme 
sensitivity of egg futures? .. . how are 
futures bought and sold, and what are 
the margin requirements and fixed 
charges? These and many other related 
queries are clearly answered. 

Both the new trader and the veteran 
can gain much from these booklets, ac- 
quiring authentic understanding and a 
basis for sound dealing in these im- 
portant markets. 





“Readers can obtain copies of “Wool” or “Eggs,”’ or 
both, without charge. merely by writing: : Dasenent 
“NW, ” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine Street, New V 
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The Sally Saw: One man at one pass can slice through a log 


fume, flowers, and other gifts she had 
sent to friends, as well as original bank 
records. One friend recalled: “She thought 
nothing of taking six or eight of us to the 
shore for cocktails and a shore dinner, 
and always picked up the check. I won- 
dered how she did it on $2,700 a year.” 


Por 


New Products 


Pick AND Mix—The Nu-Hue System, 
developed by the Martin Senour Co., 
uses standardized formulas to mix basic 
paints of six colors, 
any one of 1,000 shades. Color-sample 
charts enable a decorato? to pick the de- 
sired color quickly and accurately. Each 
sample is marked with its formula. 

MoperN FurNiruRE—The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York is showing in- 
expensive furniture designed by Charles 
Eames for assembly-line production. 
Molded plywood chairs, shaped to follow 
body contours, gain flexibility from rub- 
ber shock mounts between body and legs. 
A tilt-back chair has legs placed so that 
: can be tipped in any direction without 

d: nger of falling over. Chairs, tables, and 
cabinets will be produced by the Evans 
Products Co. of Detroit. 

Toy Music—Typatune, Inc., a division 
of the Electronic Corp. of America, has 
introduced the Pianotune, a toy pi 
with a chromatic scale covering almost 
two and a half octaves. 

Licut Saw—One man can carry and 
operate the Sally Saw, a centerless, rim- 


driven circular saw that weighs less than. 


70 pounds. The butt of the machine con- 
tains a 14-horsepower engine and a 3%- 


ay, and white into 


hour supply of gasoline. A folding stand 
supports the saw in use. The manufac- 
turer, the Cummings Machine Works of 
Boston, says the Sally Saw will cut 
through an 1T-inch tree or log at one pass. 

WaTERPROOF PHOTOGRAPHS — Devel- 
oped at the request of the armed services, 
Kodak Resisto and Resisto Rapid photo- 
graphic papers are waterproofed with an 
acetate ‘preparation. As a result, prints 
can be fixed in two minutes and washed 


in four. The Eastman Kodak Co. claims - 


the new papers will not stretch or warp. 

WatTeRPROOF Hats—Empire Products 
of New York is marketing a civilian ver- 
sion of the plastic hat cover worn by 
servicemen on rainy days. The Rainat 
slips over the crown and brim and can be 
folded into a pocket-size packet when 
the sun comes out. 

Razors—Vestpok is a dry-shave, hand- 
propelled pocket razor manufactured by 
the Ward Machine Co. of Lynn, Mass. 
In use, the razor is fitted into its con- 
tainer, which becomes a handle. A per- 
forated: cylinder containing a tempered- 
steel blade is rolled back and forth over 
the face . . . The Gravin Heat Shaver 
uses an ordinary double-edged blade, but 
the handle contains an electric element 
that heats the blade to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The inventor, M. M. Gravin 
of Rochester, N. Y., maintains that con- 
stant heat softens a tough beard. 

INTELLIGENT JuKE—The Electronics 
Division of the Aireon Manufacturing 
Corp., Kansas City, Kans., has developed 
a juke box that automatically increases 
or lowers its volume depending on the 
amount of noise in the vicinity. 
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F LABOR TRENDS 
Settlement of strikes in autos and elec- 
trical supplies, following last-minute con- 
tracts that averted walkouts of telephone 
and rubber workers, has strengthened the 
hand of Chief Labor Conciliator Warren. 


A green light has been given Warren's 
plan for establishing his service on an 
industry-by-industry basis, with experts 
heading each division. 


The experts, assisted by “understudies,” 
would keep in year-round touch with de- 
velopments in each industry and establish 
personal contact with union and industry 
leaders. When new contract negotiations 
open the conciliators would thus be on 
familiar ground, dealing with old ac- 
quaintances. 

An increased trend toward initlieigatd 
negotiations is presupposed by the plan. 
Experts say this is inevitable as geo- 
‘graphical differentials are wiped out. 
First step in the new conciliation plan 
was taken by the appointment of John T. 
Daly, veteran conciliator and attorney, to 
handle housing negotiations. 


Inter-union squabbling is on the increase. 
Harvey Brown’s 600,000 machinists, 


recently suspended from the AFL for 


withholding per capita payments ina 
jurisdictional row with the carpenters, 
have voted to continue withholding and 
kiss the AFL good-by forever. Meanwhile 
Brown is having a revolt in one of his 
biggest locals, Lodge 68 of San Francisco. 


‘ Threatened with trial by the Interna- 


tional for “working jointly” with a CIO 
local, the West Coast machinists voted 
to withdraw from the International. 


Communications workers are battling it 
out with the CIO. Phil Murray’s top 
men are contesting with the AFL in an 
effort to win over 250,000 independent 
telephone workers, while the CIO com- 
munications workers, limited to New 
York telegraph employes and maritime 
“sparks,” are threatening to quit if the 
telephone union is taken in. 


But full-scale rows between unions are 
awaiting settlement of John L. Lewis’s 
differences with the coal operators. Once 
his new -contract is signed he'll devote 
his energies to a campaign to drive the 
CIO out of business for good and all. 


White-collar workers are bein eyed by 
labor as postwar organizing ge get 
under way. If ‘Congress passes current 
amendments to the Wages and Hours 
law, some 4,000,000 department and 
grocery-store employes will be covered. 


_ The AFL and CIO are planning to dram- 


atize their activities backing the bill. 


After. its. passage they will go to the 


workers benefited ‘with the argument that 
without organization behind the measure 
it never would have become law. 








When Time Means Money 


AIR EXPRESS EARNS 
TS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
















































Specify Air Express-Better Business Buy Than Ever 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight between principal U. S. 
towns and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same- 
‘ day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail service 
to and from 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Service direct by 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the world’s best planes — 
manned by the world’s best crews — giving the world’s best service, 


GETS THERE FIRST 









Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem, 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States, 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY : 
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POSTWAR BUILDING 











ALL THEY WANT: A BREAK 


Practical Builders: Let Them Build 


The Government's plan to beat the housing 
crisis, advanced by Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt, seems to appeal to the public. 


It calls for mobilizing all building resources 
to produce 2,700,000 homes in under 2 years. 


It calls for (a) full production of conven- 
tional home-building materials; (b) subsidy 
for new materials; (c) development of a pre- 
fabricating industry to an annual capacity of 
600,000 homes by 1947. 


The practical building contractors and build- 
ing material dealers, who comprise the pres- 
ent building industry, are asked to produce 
1,600,000 homes in the next 22 months. 


They'll do it if they get any kind of a break 
—enough materials, equipment and labor, 
with the emphasis on labor. 


They'll not do it, they can’t do it, if they afe 
hamstrung by unrealistic price ceilings, re- 
strictive building codes and labor conditions, 
and untried materials and methods. 


In all this hysteria about housing, let us 
not lose sight of one fact, important not only 
to building but to the whole country: That 
100,000 practical builders are operating: in 
every city, town and village right now. 


Let us not forget that we will need these 
men, and the manufacturers who make the 


basic materials, long after this housing crisis |. 


is over and business is once more on. the 
beam. And remember that out of home build- 
ing grow communities, schools, churches, hos- 

itals, roads, streets, theatres, business and 


. industry and jobs and shelter for millions of 


people. 
Destroy today’s building industry and there 


will be economic.chaos in this country, and 
another expensive WPA. 


These men will serve you quickly and eco- 
nomically if the shackles of bureaucracy are 
removed. 


Our existing builders and manufacturers are 
the real home-building capacity of America. 
They are ready now to build and to produce. 
They don’t have to wait, and neither do you, 
while a whole new untried industry is created 
from scratch and the crisis grows. 


The fastest way to get homes—the kind of 
homes you want—is to provide these 100,000 
builders with the material, equipment and 
labor they need. Give them and the manu- 
facturers decent prices. Remove the obstacles 
in their way. 


Not until we put this capacity to work should 
materials, equipment and labor be diverted 
to untried home-building schemes. 


*NOTE: From an editorial in Practical Builder, devoted 
to builders; and in Building Supply News, devoted to 
building material dealers; 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Ill. We also publish a profusely illustrated 100-page 
book of prize-winning homes and plans, “Your Home For 
Tomorrow.” Price $1.50,.0n money-back offer. 
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Ts we are to get labor peace in 
this nation something will have to be 
done about Sen. James Murray of 
Montana. His point of view is that 
labor simply can do no wrong. Every 
proposed piece of legislation, no mat- 
ter how mild it may be, and no matter 
} if it merely attempts to correct a few 
of the more obvious abuses 


Senator Murray as a Social Problem 
by RALPH ROBEY 


258 to 155. Thereupon it was given 
to the Senate, where in due time it 
ended up in Mr. Murray’s unfriendly 
hands, and had the senator had his 
own way that unquestionably would 
have been the end of the bill. In fact 
there was much talk to the effect that 
this was going to happen—that the bill 
would be permitted to die 





of labor leaders, is immedi- 
ately hailed by the senator 
as an effort to destroy unions 
and wipe out all the “gains” 
which labor has won through 
a generation of “struggle.” 

If Mr. Murray, on matters 
relating to labor legislation, 
were just one of our 96 sen- 
ators, with no more power 
and influence than each of 
the others, there would be 
no occasion to comment on this ex- 
traordinary bias of his. But unfortu- 
nately that is not the case. Mr. Murray 
is chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee—or more properly, the Senate 

. Committee on Education and Labor— 
and all proposed legislation referring 
to labor has to go through his hand. 
Every proposal, thus, gets subjected to 
the full impact of his bias. The upshot 
is that bill after bill is killed in the 
committee, with the Senate being 
given no opportunity to vote on it one 
way or the other. And when a bill is 
lucky enough. to withstand this on- 
slaught and finally gets reported out— 
which happens only when the outside 
pressure becomes unusually powerful 
—it always is so emasculated that, ex- 
cept for the number, the bill is practi- 
cally unrecognizable. 


A perfect example of such emas- 
culation by Mr. Murray is the so-called 
Case bill which his committee hoped 


in its original form, it is true, left 
much to be desired as a piece of 
labor legislation. It was one of those 
things hurriedly thrown together in a 
few days by a House committee as a 
substitute for President Truman’s fact- 
finding proposal. There were some 
good points in the bill—some correc- 
tions that clearly need-to be made in 
the labor situation—but neither in con- 
tent nor in breadth of vision did it pro- 
vide what is necessary if we are to have 
a sound legislative foundation for con- 
tinued labor progress in this country. 
In spite of its obvious shortcomings, 
however, the bill found ready support 


, passed by the thumping majority of 











to report out this week. This measure . 


in the House, and on Feb. 7 it was. 


in committee. But this 
proved to be one of those 
instances where the demand 
that something be done, was 
so strong that Senator 
Murray and his committee 
decided some kind of a 
measure must be reported 
out. And just that, nothing 
more, is exactly what Mr. 
Murray has tried to have 
the committee do. The bill 
as redrafted by the senator did not 
contain a single one of the provisions 


of the original Case proposal. It was a 
bill to which even the most ardent 
CIO supporter could take no excep- 
tion. It was a bill which didn’t even 
pretend to offer a solution for any of 
the major questions involved in the 


labor problem as it now confronts us. 


At the moment, however, we are 
not primarily interested in the record 
of emasculation of this particular bill. 
As stated above, it never was a measure 
over which one could become en- 
thusiastic. What concerns us is the 
flat-footed determination of Senator 
Murray to. prevent Congress from en- 
acting any corrective legislation. 

In justification for his position the 
senator says, according to press re- 
ports, that legislation is not necessary | 
because in time labor and manage- 
ment will learn that strikes don’t pay. 
That, of course, is nonsense. It would 
have been just as sensible a generation 
ago to maintain that there was no 
reason to pass any laws to bring the 
old buccaneers to terms because in 
time they would learn that it doesn’t 
pay to gouge the public. 

Without legislation those old buc- 
caneers would never have mended 
their ways. And the labor leaders who 
today are responsible for those abuses 
which constitute our labor problem 
are not going to mend their ways until 
forced to do so by legislation. 

Senator Murray, by using his power 
as committee chairman to prevent this 
corrective legislation, is making him- 
self into a major social problem. And 
he certainly is doing the American 
public a profound disservice. 
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ILLIONS of dollars every year 
are lost through scrappage 
of business forms because of obso- 
lescence. A checkup—when man- 
agement takes time to make it — 
invariably turns up stacks of obso- 
lete forms of varied sizes and de- 
scription. Perhaps, they can be sa}- 
vaged for scratch pads — costly 
scratch pads indeed! More often 
they go to the scrap pile. 





The new MULTIGRAPH Medel! 250 transforms blenk 
‘peper into business forms with utmost speed, economy 
and flexibility. 


never scrap 
BLANK PAPE 





One big airline ‘company recently set 
up a Methods Engineering. Department. 
it discovered thousands of dollars tied 
up in forms for systems which had 
grown like Topsy. An appalling num- 
ber of these forms were worthless. 
Many had become obsolete almost as 
soon as they had been produced. 


Now business has a way to protect itself 
against such waste of materials and time. 
Blank paper, always valuable because it 
never becomes obsolete, replaces stocks 
of printed forms. 


With the new Multigraph machines, 
blank paper is quickly converted into 
the many varied forms you need in 
quantities most economical for you. 
Over-rums are ayoided. New, experi- 


Multi raph 


TAAGE-MARK REE 
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mental forms can be run in limited { 
quantities for trial! Changes can be 
made immediately — forms kept up to 
the minute. 


A new Multigraph duplicating process 
also transforms. blank paper into fin- 
ished business records with the form 
itself, together with ail the written in- 
formation needed to complete it—pro- 
duced in one simultaneous operation. : 





Learn how new Multigraph methods 
can profit you—by economies in pro- 
duction of forms and eliminating obso- 
lescence and in making systems-work 
simpler, easier, faster, more accurate. — 
Phone our local office or write Methods 
Department Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS ‘ 


Multilith, Syetemat end Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addr b-Multigreph C: ta 











Recreation 
for Your 
Employees 


Prorre work better when 
they have room to breathe and 
ample facilities for outdoor recrea- 
tion. Indiana has more than 1,000 
lakes ... 12 state forests ... 13 
state parks ...a large number of 
state, city and privately operated 
swimming pools, playgrounds, 
golf courses, and other centers of 
healthful activity. 

Establish your plant in Indiana, 
where workers produce more be- 
cause they can relax in clean, 
peaceful surroundings. Employee 
morale is an important industrial 
factor. Make the most of it in rec- 
reation-rich Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





SS 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ..... DEPT. N-5 


STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Newsweek 





Messenger of Islam 


From Medina to London, from Cor- 
dova to New York, the muezzin still calls 
Moslems to turn to Mecca for prayer five 
times a day with these ancient words: 
“There is no God but Allah, and Moham- 
med is the Messenger of Allah.” Although 
Mohammed has been dead for more than 
thirteen centuries, his religion has grown 
from its seven original followers to one- 
seventh of the world’s population. 

Almost since his death in 632, biog- 
raphers have delighted in‘ surmising the 
story of Moham.ned’s life. In a new book, 
“The Messenger,”* Col. R. V. C. Bodley 
creates a personalized picture of the 
prophet. A British Army officer, Bodley 
lived seven years in the desert, where 
he learned about Allah’s messenger from 
Moslems who spoke of him as a friend 
and brother. 

There was little in Mohammed’s early 
life to indicate that Allah would one day 


‘868 pages. Doubleday. $3. 





years later. Many hated and attacked the 








send his angel Gabriel—as Mohammed 
claimed—to reveal that there was but one 
God. The handsome, well-born Arab was 
a successful “traveling salesman.” 
Mohammed had his first revelation at 
40 and did not preach openly until two 


new prophet until heefled for his life to 
friendly Medina. This flight, Al Hijra, 
marks the beginning of Islam, and Mos- 
lems date their calendars from this day, 
July 2, 622. 

- Mohammed never tried to set himse 
above other men. He felt he was only the 
last of the 200,000 prophets who in- 
cluded Moses and Jesus. He preached 
equality of all. 


His tenets are contained in the Koran, D 
the Moslem bible. He dictated it to his 
followers who took down the “first edi- op 
tion” on anything handy, shoulder bones ba 
of sheep, oyster shells, or palm leaves, br 
Through the centuries, it inspired and to 
united Moslems into one of the most de- th 


vout religious bodies in the world. 











In God’s Service: These four ex-servicewomen traded their uniforms for postuy PI 
lants’ habits last week when they joined the Catholic Marist Missionary Sisters at 
Bedford, Mass. Left to right, Burdette R. Dunnington of Portland, Ore., Army nurse, to 
Cecilia V. Cieslak of Utica, N. Y., Spar, and Lucy Kent and Betty Donahue, Wacs @ 
from Rochester, N.Y., will work in the South Seas and the British West Indies. 
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SPORTS 
raed § Canadiens Once More 
b Bed On a 2-2 tie with the Toronto Maple 


Leafs March 14, the Montreal Canadiens 
backed into the "National Hockey League 
championship, their third in as many 
years. Three days later, the runners-up, 
bunched behind Montreal, skated to the 
end of the official season in the Sowing 
order: the Boston Bruins, Chicago Blac 
Hawks, and Detroit Red Wings. Having 
eliminated Toronto and New York, the 
, four top teams of the league this week 
began the.annual postseason world cham- 
pionship playoffs for the Stanley Cup. 


Saal 


Down Mexico Way 


For 21 years, the Mexican League 
_ operated on little more than a semi-pro 
| basis. This season, the five rich Pasquel 
brothers who control the league decided 
to become big league the first crack of 
| the bat. 
President Jorge Pasquel added. two 
new clubs (San Luis Potosi and Torreén) 
to the.old six (Mexico City, Veracruz, 
Monterrey, Nuevo Laredo, Tampico, and 
Puebla). He planned to build bigger sta- 
-diums, not at once but majiana. For top- 
‘notch talent, he proposed to raid the 
alent of the major leagues in the United 
} States. “Baseball in the United States,” 
“said brother Bernardo, “is a monopoly. 
‘And we are trying to break that 
A “monopoly.” 
|. The Pasquels boasted an estimated 
baseball capital of $50,000,000. They 
flashed sizable chunks of it at ‘disgruntled 
| major leaguers, and some snap at the 
ibait. Nap Reyes, “Adrian Zabala, and 
“Danny Gardella of the New York Giants 
‘headed for south of the border, as had 
‘Tomas de la Cruz of Cincinnati and Alex 
-Carresquel of the Chicago White Sox. 
| The biggest catch was Luis Olmo, slug- 
ging Brooklyn Dodger, who got tired of 
“haggling contract with Branch Rickey. 
’ After preliminary shouts of “outlaw” 
-and “contract breaker,” the major 
leagues knuckled down to a counterat- 
ck. They had read the story of David 
d Goliath, and were taking no chances. 
ey accepted a rival Mexican loop, the 
xican National League, into organized 
eball. In Cuba, President Clark Grif- 
th of the Washington Senators, who had 
st received a gold medal for encourag- 
Cuban players, called upon Cubans 
el put the outlaw Mexican League 
nt of business.” 
Come Back—Or. Else: Commission- 
~ Fe: (Happy) Chandler followed up 
lea with a realistic business deal: He 
: A id help the Cubans to reorganize 
their league and establish uniform con- 
£ Bectss in exchange for a ban on “ineligible 
pila xe (mainly Mexican Leaguers) in 
andler also asked organized 
baseballs ‘wandering children to return 
_ to the fold by opening day on penalty of 
. a five-year nsion. 
By last week, those who had toyed 
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Person to Person 
by JOHN LARDNER 


According to Florida operatives, 
two of my favorite baseball characters, 
Leland Stanford MacPhail and Leo 
Ernest Durocher, recently have taken 
up a recreation which must be very 
interesting to observe. They call each 
other on the telephone every few 
days and exchange their views on life. 

“Exchange” may not be 
the mot juste here. When 
the two men inhabited the 
same office, in Brooklyn, 
they stated their views at 
great length but did not ex- © 
actly exchange them. Mr. 
MacPhail would speak from 
one corner of the room, Mr. 
Durocher from another. The 
flow of oratory was consecu- 
tive, but it was also simul- 
taneous, and passers-by who | 
wandered by mistake into this zone of 
intense fire could not make out that 
either man listened to the other. The 
cross fire moved along the following 
lines: 

Durocher—“If I use Wyatt today I 

otta use Higbe tomorrow so Wednes- 
cs we're short his bronchial tubes 
give him trouble but this other fella at 
second base that come up from 
Montreal if he could go to his left they 
wouldn’t of scored that last run and 
maybe I could of squeezed through 

ithout a pinch hitter in the eighth 
but you can’t tell unless it rains to- 
morrow he can’t hit his weight but in 
Chicago where you get that white 
background I tried to tell him not to 
take no lip from Magerkurth.” 

MacPhail—“It’s a hell of a note! I 
asked Stoneham! I told Wrigley! I 
warned Landis! I’m a hundred years 
ahead of my time in this game! 
Twenty-five thousand in Pittsburgh! 
Where’s my glasses? I said it all along!” 


Now that the two spellbinders 
work for different clubs and address 
each other, for auld lang syne, on the 
telephone, there may be some change 
in procedure. The etiquette of tele- 
phoning, based on the fact that 
Alexander Graham Bell invented a re- 
ceiver as well as a mouthpiece, calls 
for alternating speeches. Simultaneous 
talk on this instrument is considered 
by authorities to be not only gauche 
but impractical. Yet intervals of en- 
forced listening are a little too much 
for the warm natures of Mr. MacPhail 
and Mr. Durocher to bear, and that is 
why I judge that their new habit of 
phoning each other cannot but present 
certain features of interest. 


oa 





It is possible that when they cata- 
pult to the wires to compare notes on 
their lawsuits, for instance, they use 
the receiver in a sort of token way, in 
the first stages of conference, to estab- 
lish that they have gotten through to 
the right party—though that, I admit, 
is a refinement to which neither man 
has ever attached much im- 
portance before. I then seem 
to see Mr. MacPhail leave 
the phone, unhooked and 
open, to pace his room in St. 
Petersburg while he reaches 
the full flower of his oratory. 

Mr. Durocher, meanwhile, 
at the other end of the line 
in Daytona Beach, has nat- 
urally had to put the intstru- 
ment down to use both 
hands in those gestures with- 
out which no Durocher message on the 
state of himself and the union is com- 
plete. Grabbing a book end, a paper 
clip, and a wastebasket, Durocher il- 
lustrates how he was framed in the 
latest charge of assault and battery to 
be brought against him. MacPhail, at 
the same moment, is rolling back the 
.carpet in his hotel room to make clear 
just what his lawyer said and did in 
Maryland the time that Mr. MacPhail 
was accused of slugging a telephone 
operator. 

From time to time Mr. MacPhail 
tells his secretary to look and make 
sure that the wire has not been cut, 
while Mr. Durocher sends a telegram 
to a friend in Mr. MacPhail’s hotel 
asking him to glance in and see if 
MacPhail is still on the phone. 


The talk approaches its dramatic 
climax when Mr. Durocher, with the 
help of a knife, a toothpick, and a seed 
catalogue, demonstrates that a new 
rookie named Higgins or Hawkins, 
Mr. Durocher is not sure which, is 
better than Cobb—“as God is my. 
judge, Larry, he’s sensational, if he 
could only hit!” Mr. MacPhail, stand- 
ing at the window by now to get the 
ear of the local chamber of commerce 
as well as Mr. Durocher, denounces 
the Cardinals for trying to play double- 
headers in St. Petersburg and de- 
nounces Bill McKechnie for denounc- 
ing MacPhail for obtaining money 
under false pretenses with his second- 
string team. 

There is, finally, a heart-gripping 
after-scene wherein both men 
the receiver and are startled to find 
they can still hear each other. Florida 
is only 170 miles wide at that point. 


ang up. 
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with the thought of Mexico were return. 
ing to their clubs in the United States. 
Mickey Guerra, Washington catcher, 
even sent back a tempting check to Ber- 
nardo Pasquel. In desperation, Bernardo 
made his biggest offers. To Ted Williams, 
Bob Feller, and Hank Greenberg, he pro- 
posed an annual salary of $100,000 and 
more for three years. Williams joked: 
“Will you give me four strikes instead of 
three?” Bernardo said yes, but Williams 
and the others still refused. - 

Baseball in the United States might 
be a monopoly, but it was clear that the 
Pasquels were not going: to break it up.. 
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Girl Scout 
Edith Houghton of Philadelphia be- 


came the only woman baseball scout in 
the country last month by the simple and 
old-fashioned method of asking for the 
job. She didn’t believe that scouting need 
be confined to game-wise old men wiz- 
ened by many afternoons in the sun. Slim 
and attractive, the 34-year-old ex-Wave 
applied to President Bob Carpenter of 
her home-town Phillies and was hired. 
Actually, Miss Houghton (pronounced 
Howton) didn’t need the job. She is a 
buyer of glassware and gifts for a Phila- 
delphia concern. But she is also a sand- 
lot baseball fan, and after working hours 
she would have watched kids play ball 


‘anyway. Now she will sign likely players 


for the Philly farm teams at Utica, N. Y., 
and Wilmington, Del. 

Miss Houghton learned the game with 
three brothers on a recreation field in 
Philadelphia. At 8, she was shortstop for 
the Philadelphia Bobbies’ girl team. She 
later played with the New York Bloomer 
Girls, New York Roverettes, and the 
Wave Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
team in Washington. She was manager 
and first basewoman for the Wave team 
before she was discharged last October 
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Edith Houghton bats for Philadelphia 
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Lovely jewelry is made to be worn—to adorn and 
give pleasure ‘to those who wear it. 


However, fear of loss can diminish or deprive you 
of that pleasure entirely, if for.peace of mind jewels 


always are kept hidden away in safe deposit vaults. | 


If you possess valuable jewelry or furs, get the 
utmost enjoyment out of them by removing that 
fear with adequate insurance protection. 


The America Fore agent or broker can provide 
you with a policy which protects you against loss 
should your jewelry or furs be lost or stolen— 
wherever they may be! 


Let him explain this coverage fully and tell you 
the cost. If you do not know the America Fore 
agent in your locality, write us at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 8, New York, for his name. 


HER JEWELRY 


Insure Through An America Fore Agent 


He is experienced in the preparation of policies to meet 
your requirements; he is always available in the event of loss; 


he represents a company of this strong, capital stock group 


which has paid out more than a billion dollars in claims © 


since 1853. We will gladly furnish you his name. Just write 
to the company at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York. 


America Fore 


4 INSURANCE GROUP ~ 
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MEW /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAWN BLADE / 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades tofiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 








Mows and Trims Lawns 


in One Simple 
Easy Operation 


84, Lbs. 













egw” and Labor with a 
MontTAMoweER 


w model. New type metal handle has 
epecial device my *adjus cutting height. Drive be 
mow gor on free 

sealed ll bearings. No t 
o% lbs. of live precision a eohanioms that “arst 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a aeen 16” — through 
@rass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
fm use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
ence for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1810 Kesler Bigg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





Note to Busy Executives: Have your sec- 
retary order Air Traffic Guide, the up- 
to-date monthly airline reference. Stand- 
ard for airlines and travel agents. Will 
show you the shortest, cheapest way to 
plan your trip. $5.00 per yearly sub- 
scription. American Aviation, Dept. C, 
American Building, Washing on 4, D.C. 
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Serious infection can result from pull- 
ing hair from nose. Scissors are dan- 
gerous. There's no better way to re- 
move hair from nose and ears than 
— J) with KLIPETTE. Gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points 

«p22 cannot cut or prick the skin. 


(Fy SO SIMPLE! 
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Surplus hair 
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.also in 24 Kt. Gold Plate in 
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(plus 70c Federal Tax) 
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with the rank of chief storekeeper. 

When she was 13, the brunette right- 
hander toured Japan with a girl team 
which featured a male battery of two ex- 
major leaguers, Pitcher Earl Hamilton 
and Catcher Eddie Ainsmith. Ainsmith 
joined the team in Seattle and hadn't 
seen the girls play. He was skeptical of 
little Edith’s ability, and offered her a 
yen for each throw of his she caught 4 
second base. Miss Houghton recalls: 
took him for plenty of yen.” 

The Keener Sex: In combing the 
sand lots for promising players, the girl 
scout will look first for size. “Players must 
be big and they must be fast,” she says. 
“But they must be able to hit. I learned 
early that you can’t steal first base.” She 
admitted last week that in her first month 
she had received many tips from fans: 
“And one boy stationed with the Army 
in the Philippines has written me of his 
ball-playing ability.” 

The Sporting News, baseball’s bible, 
editorially put out the welcome mat for 


Miss Houghton: “Who knows more about » 


human nature than the weaker sexP Who 
makes a keener study of the quirks and 
foibles of the male? Whom does the male, 
ballplayer or banker, find it most diffi- 
cult to fool? Who knows more about the 
workings of the male mind and that col- 
lection of oddments in the male cere- 
bellum? In short, why not a female scout?” 
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Bagged. 

The bright minds of the CBS radio 
show County Fair, who dreamed up such 
didos as the calf-lifting contest of Allen 


¢ 






- NEWSWEEK 


La Fever (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 18), wanted 
to test the old, punch-drunk cliché: “Aw 
yuh can’t fight yuh way outta a paper 
bag.” They set up a telephone-booth- 
sized paper bag, dropped a contestant 
into it weekly, and let him have a go 
at the sides. 

By last week, the radio caper had 
prizefighters scurrying into secluded 
cabanas along Jacobs Beach. The bag 
was made of six thicknesses of heavy 
grocers’ kraft paper. Contestants had to 
wear 16-ounce boxing gloves but no 
shoes. All eight solid citizens who had 
tried had failed, including such worthies 
as Bob Feller, Ernie Dusek, the wrestler, 
and on St. Patrick’s Day a fine broth of 
an Irish lad, Mickey McAvoy, 235-pound 
sparring partner of Billy Conn and Joe 
Baksi. Conn, challenged by Feller, prom- 
ised he would attempt to fight his way 
out of the bag—but not until after his 
fight with Joe Louis in June. 


PP 


Lippy Interlude 


Leo Durocher broke training for one 
day last week. He flew to the homeland 
of his Dodgers to stand trial March 11 in 
Kings County Court. The charge: forcible 
massage, with the aid of a special patrol- 
man, to the heckling jaw of a fan named 
John Christian last June. The verdict: a 
second postponement of the case to April 
22. Next day, the voluble Brooklyn man- 

— (see John Lardner’s Sport Week), 

o had stood grim-lipped in court, 
winged back to the sands of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., where he was photographed 
in a happier mood with Edna Ryan. 
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Pete Schultz, ABC bowler 


Sport Shorts 


Bowling: In the American Bowling 
Congress tournament of 1902, Pete 
Schultz of New York helped his Fidelia 
Bowling Club team win the five-man title 
of the second tenpin world series. On 
March 14, Schultz, now 69, again rolled 
for Fidelia to open the 62-day-long 48rd 


‘ABC tournament (first since 1942) at 


the 74th Regiment Armory in Buffalo, 
N.Y. First week’s sidelights: protests from 
Negro American Legionnaires and Sen. 
James M. Mead that the tourney was 
limited to “male whites,” and the first ex- 
hibition (across the street from the Ar- 
mory) of two automatic pinspotters, 


which the American Machine & Foundry 


Co. hopes will make pin boys obsolete. 

Tennis: For the first time, the national 
indoor tennis title went to a South Ameri- 
can. In New York March 12-16, Fran- 
cisco (Pancho) Segura of Ecuador, whose 
two-handed smashing helped keep United 


_ States tennis alive during the war, swept 


through the first indoor championshi 
since 1941 (and the first he had entered 
without losing a set until the final: He 
upset top-seeded Billy Talbert in the semi- 
finals, dropped the first: set of the final to 
Don McNeill, and then blasted the 1940 
outdoor champion off the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory court 1-6, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5. 

Basketball: George Mikan, one of the 
great basketball players of modern times, 
turned professional March 15. The 6- 
foot-9 center for De Paul University, 
who scored a four-year collegiate total of 
1,871 points, signed with the Chicago 
American Gears for the largest salary 
ever paid a basketball pro—$12,000 a 
season for five seasons. 
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hotels, and to give them the further advantages result- 


ing from -group ownership and outstanding operation. 
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Who Benefits? 


When actors and producers and authors 
have worked their hardest and given their 
best to a play, it is a terrible experience to 
see it kicked around by the heavy boot of 
indifference, even when it encases the gentle 
foot of charity. 


With this indictment of benefit-per- 
formance audiences, Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd lashed out in an 
article in The New York Times against 
the practice of indiscriminate mass book- 
ing of-theater benefit parties and an- 
nounced that they would give no bene- 
fit performances of their next produc- 
tion, “Annie, Get Your Gun.” 

Top-ranking actors and actresses in 
New York have long dreaded benefit au- 
diences more than they have the critics, 
and often with more reason. One exam- 
ple: Gertrude Lawrence, playing a bene- 
fit performance of “Pygmalion,” was flab- 
bergasted to see front-row customers 
drinking from paper cups and eating 
sandwiches during the second act. 

The main trouble, as far as the actors 
are concerned, is that benefit audiences 
seem to expect the show to be just too, 
too wonderful. And no wonder—they have 
paid two or three times the regular price 
for tickets. Their frequent lack of atten- 
tion and applause has made many an ac- 
tor think tenderly of suicide. 

The Party Business: Ordinarily, a 
benefit performance is arranged by a 
charity organization® and a_ producer, 
either direct or through a theater -bene- 
fit agent. There are ten recognized thea- 
ter-party agents in New York, seven of 
whom belong to the Association of Thea- 
ter Benefit Agents. A charitable organiza- 
tion wishing to give a theater party goes 
to one of these agents. 

The agent then buys the seats at box- 
office prices (less a percentage from the 
producer). He sells them to the charity, 
which sends out invitations to its mem- 
bers and charges them whatever the 
traffic will stand—up to $380 a ticket. 

The main troubles with the present 
system, according to all concerned, are 
that there is little room for choice as to 
which charity will see which show, and 
that persons who pay $20 for a show 
they would not normally have seen are 
not in an especially receptive mood. As 
Rodgers and Hammerstein said: “There 
is little of the real spirit of charity ... 
on the night of a benefit.” 

The Rodgers-Hammerstein blast in The 
Times was followed by a deluge of let- 
ters, most of them expressing approval. 

Although many producers and most of 
the actors agree with Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, it appears unlikely that their 


broadside will result in a sudden collapse - 


of the benefit business, But it may point 
the way toward a compromise. 





*For the most part women’s organizations raising 
funds for hospitals, boys’ clubs, private schools, alum- 
nae associations, milk funds, churches, or nurseries. 











its longer polishing action 


@ Millions embarrassed by smudged 
teeth (from smoking or other surface 
discolorations) have only their denti- 
frice to blame. 


They brush faithfully. But their 
dentifrice foams up, disintegrates—its 
polishing action all too quickly gone. 

So change today to denser, heavier 
Iodent No. 2 made by a Dentist. It 
contains millions of tiny particles scien- 
tifically treated to safely polish teeth up 
to twice as long. They do not dissolve 
—but get finer, tinier as you brush. 
It’s the way a jeweler polishes jewelry. 


You'll be amazed what it does for 
the sparkle of your teeth. Try it 
starting today! Tooth Paste or Powder. 


IODENT 


For millions with teeth 
easy to bryten—espe- 
cially children— 
Iodent No. 1 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 
LAWN MOWER 


Place your order iqrosiintely with an 
Eclipse Franchise Dealer and ask him 
to fill it as soon as-he can. Some of his 
customers will have to wait longer than 
others, for there is a 4-year backlog in 
production. This means that he will have 
to fill orders according to the dates 
pat, so place yours now. The Eclipse 
wn Mower Co., Prophetstown, 
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The Ageless Voice 


‘When Giuseppe de Luca, aged 69, 
walked onto the stage of Town Hall in 
New York last week, the entire house 
rose to its feet. For four minutes stars 
like Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Gladys 
Swarthout, Maria Jeritza, Patrice Munsel, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and. André Koste- 
linetz stood, cheering and clapping. “I 
am so emote,” de Luca said later, “that 
] want to cry.” But great Italian bari- 
tones. who haven’t sung in New York for 
six years don’t cry, and so, as the in- 

















Lord!” 
What happened after that proved once 
again that the season 1945-46 would be 











De Luca: “Until I can’t sing, I sing!” 


remembered musically not for youth but 
for the priceless heritage which ageless 
artistry alone can give. At 56, the incom- 
parable English soprano Maggie Teyte 
had come back to America to give a 
much-needed lesson to almost every other 





singer in the business (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 
3, 1945). And now, in his 70th year, here 
was de Luca with a demonstration of 
bel canto—that rare purity of tone and 
production—which was enough to tighten 

e vocal cords of every singer in the 
ouse. 

De Luca was 58 and had sung at the 
Metropolitan Opera for twenty years 
when the late Giulio Gatti-Casazza _re- 
signed as director and the new manage- 
ment declined to renew his contract. In 
those twenty years, his exuberance had 
charmed all who sang with him and his 
vocal lyricism had enchanted the lowliest 
standee who ever heard him in “Rigo- 
letto” or “La Traviata.” 

A Reminder of the Past: In 1940, 
Edward Johnson called de Luca back to 
ithe Met for four guest performances 
which, through public enthusiasm and 


Critical acclaim, soon lengthened into’ 


}twelve—though by then Peppino, as all 


evitable circumstances of programming | 
‘Thad it, he sang Handel’s “Let Me Weep, 
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Yello-Bole Pipe is 3% square inches, and it 
is treated with honey. When you pack this 
Yello-Bole with your tobacco, and light 
it, the honey gently exerts its influence on 
your smoke, causing it to be mild, fragrant 
and enjoyable. You do not experience any 
period of “breaking in” this pipe at all, for 
the honey causes it to start right. The 
honey-and-tobacco “cake,” which gradu- 
ally forms, keeps on yielding pleasant, 
mild, naturally flavorful smoking for years. 
Get Yello-Bole at dealers’. 
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*"No breaking in—the honey treatment of Yello-Bole Pipes 
makes them mild and agreeable even on the first smoke, 
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when you’d expect a new pipe to taste ‘new’. 
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od of VE 
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PCA, one of America’s 


pioneer airlines, com- 
pletes its 19th year of 
saving time through 


fight... April 26 







contri. 
butions to the developmet 
of air travel over the past . 
19 years. PCA enters its 
entieth year flying giant = 
<58-passenger, 4- engine, 4- 
> mile-a-minute Capitaliners 
... offering more time- 
saving travel opportunities 
at lower cost than ever 
before. Thus our guiding 
creed, “The Greatest Service / 
for the Greatest Number”, 
takes on new significance 
- ++ a promise of even finer 
service in the years to come. 





| For air travel ANYWHERE 
phone your local PCA ticket 
office or your travel agent 
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his friends backstage called him, was 63. 
It was at this time that Olin Downes in 
The New York Times rapped the younger 
generation of singers by remarking that 
de Luca’s Rigoletto “was an example and 
a reminder of higher standards than are 
now customary on the operatic stage.” 

The war years de Luca sat out in his 
Roman villa. Each day he would get up, 
perform his fifteen-minute daily dozen 
(“Isn’t my figure good?”), take his dog 
Toy for a walk, lunch, and nap. From 5 
oclock until 9, he and his friend Ed- 
ward Taussig, a director of the Banca 
d’America & d'Italia, would then play 
tressetti or bazzica scopa, an Italian card 
game resembling casino. At 2 lire a game, 
their differences totaled no more than 40 
lire in five vears. 

Last fall, de Luca finally consented to 
sing again at the Rome Opera. When the 
call came to return to the United States, 
it was his wife who did the persuading. 
“You have got to sing,” she said. “You 
have life in your eyes yet.” 

With his bright blue eyes flashing as 
brightly as ever, de Luca is proud of his 
age. He recalls that the legendary Bat- 
tistini sang until he was 71, and that Co- 
togni was still singing at 77. “I want to 
live,” he says, “another 25 years.” But teach- 


__ ing—that last refuge outside of death or 





memoirs—he thinks not for a while. “Un- 
til I can’t sing,” he explodes, “I sing.” 


oes 


Oompah . .. Oompah 


Tubby was a tuba who got tired of 
always playing nothing but oompah .. . 
oompah. How he finally found a lovely 
melody from a frog is told in “Tubby the 
Tuba,” one of the most delightful chil- 
dren’s albums to come along in years. 
Although the album is not new, it has 
had a “sneaker” success, and by last week 
Cosmopolitan had had 500,000 orders. 
Besides Tubby, all the other members 
of an orchestra are on hand to make 
music fun. (Music by George Kleinsinger, 
story by Paul Tripp. Narrated by Victor 
Jory, with orchestra under Leon Barzin. 
Two 10-inch records, $2.50.) 


PS 


DANCE: Reunion in Raymonda 


Once upon a time, in the last days of 
the last Czar of All the Russias, a certain 
little girl and a certain little boy used to 
appear together on the stage of the great 
Maryinsky Theater in St. Petersburg. 
Students at the famous Imperial Theater 
School, they and their classmates were 
used in children’s choruses of the operas 
and ballets as part of one of the most 
meticulous stage trainings in the world. 

One ballet in which little Alexandra 
Danilova and Georges Balanchivadze used 
to perform was “Raymonda,” an 1898 
work with choreography by the classic 
master Marius Petipa, music by Alexan- 
der Glazunoff, and decor by Alexandre 
Benois. Although the so-called plot of 
“Raymonda” was a tangled confusion 
about medieval knights and ladies and 
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Associated Press 
Maestro X: This is the unidentified 
psychiatric patient who was heard from. 
Detroit over a national radio network 
March 10 (NeEwsweeEk, March 4), 
Fhough erratic, his playing of Chopin, 
Mozart, and Beethoven is his first sign 
of mental improvement in the eight 
years he has been a hospital patient. 





rampaging Saracens, its formalized plan 
of dancing was indicative of the Petipa 
style and thus dear to the Russian heart, 

Came the revolution, and the only 
things in Russia which remained essen- 
tially the same were the ballet school and 
the standards of ballet production. Soon, } 
the doll-like Danilova had graduated and 
was a full member of the Maryinsky. When 
“Raymonda” was performed in due course, 
Danilova was by now dancing a brilliant 
solo variation—though not the title role. 

When Danilova left Russia in 1924, 
“Raymonda” stayed behind. With the ex- 
ception of a version which Vera Nemtchi- 
nova and the National Lithuanian Ballet 
Co. took to London in 1935, the Western 
World saw nothing of “Raymonda” until 
last week in New York. Revived by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, it was re- 
created by none other than the same 
Danilova, now the acknowledged symbol 
to America of everything an imperial bal- 
lerina ought to be, and that same Balan- 
chivadze, now called Balanchine and just 
as famous as one of the finest of modem 
choreographers. To round out the picture, 
new decor was commissioned from the 
same Benois, now 76 and living in Paris. 

Although Danilova and _ Balanchine 
have condensed what once lasted for 
three hours into half the time, the dra- 
matic action of “Raymonda” is still as 
confused as when it was first done. Benois 
himself. confessed nobody could ever 
make head or tail of ‘it. 

But it is a handsome ballet to look at 
and its choreography accomplishes a dou- 
ble purpose by giving Danilova a new 
vehicle worthy: of her talents and by giv- 
ing America’s new balletomanes a look at 
the style and elegance of the classic 
Petipa period. 


“Norman Germain ond Miss Gertrude Kramer, before Rabbi Max Felshin, New York 
nese to bride. De Beers copra — Lid., and Associated Companies. 
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Two carats $1100 to $2800 












Enjoy Top News and Sports Events as You Dine 
-»- by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 


Tomorrow’s box seats for the things you don’t _ color television will bring you highlight news... 
want to miss can be your favorite restaurant, the pageantry of parades...the performances of 
where, on full-scale screens, the game is covered _great stars. All on screens so placed that you can 


in sight and modulated sound, play by play. Full —_ enjoy every scene without shifting your position. 
* * * 


OU can enjoy, too, a whisky not to be compared with any taste you may have 
known...very light, very clean-tasting ...a delicate blend of Canada’s finest 


whiskies. Tonight, discover for yourself what hundreds of thousands, at home 








and abroad, have found these past few years—that Seagram’s V.O. Canadian is 
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Canadian whisky at its glorious best. 





Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaw's V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Learning as They Please 


For 25 years, England’s coeducational 
Summerhill School, now located in North 
Wales, has inspired such headlines as: 
“The School Where Pupils Smoke and 
Swear.” Its two-year-old offshoot, Kings- 
muir, in Essex, now is being referred 
to similarly as “The Do-As-You-Please 
School.” 

Both institutions are run on the ad- 
vanced educational theories of a gray- 
haired, 62-year-old Scotsman, A. S. Neill, 
who believes that children are essentially 
good if left alone by adults. Neill started 
Summerhill in 1919, with six pupils. To- 
day, the school enrolls 100 children .be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18. Kingsmuir, 
under the direction of a Summerhill staff 
member, Lucy Francis, has 30—and a 
goal of 50. 

Blasting the orthodox theory that chil- 
dren need discipline to make them learn 
and behave, Summerhill and Kingsmuir 
give students almost complete freedom. 
The boys and girls attend classes volun- 





tarily, smoke and swear at will, and sass 
the teacher with no fear of retribution. 

The only staff-imposed rules govern 
health. These set bedtimes, require a 
thorough washing once a day, forbid roof 
climbing, and prohibit small children 
from roaming alone on busy roads. Sum- 
merhill also has a “downtown rule,” 
which prohibits swearing in the village, 
since “people don’t understand that 
swearing doesn’t matter.” 

Numerous other rules are set-by the 
children at councils, presided over by a 


student-elected chairman. Most deal with ° 


such problems as respect for each others’ 
property and keeping old-timers from 
bullying the youngsters. 

Headmistress Francis admits that new- 
comers usually swear a blue streak until 
they realize they aren’t defying anyone. 
Then their language simmers down to 
the modicum of cussing practiced by any 
group of healthy children. 

Despite smoking freedom, few stu- 
dents have the price of a “pack.” As a 
matter of fact, the school directors claim, 





European Photos 
News reading in comfort and classroom checkers in Britain’s do-as-you-please schools 
i 





Stoker with 
ire-Bed that 


“BREATHES 





It is now possible for management to cut 
labor costs up to 50% and more and slash 
fuel bills 25% with a unique stoker named 
Combustioneer. Significant savings today with 
operating costs mounting steadily . .. Users en- 
thusiastically report additional benefits . . . 
that Combustioneer is increasing boiler 
capacity . . . prolonging boiler life . . . even 
increasing production. 


' These benefits result from Combustioneer’s 

exclusive method of air control—the Auto- 
matic Respirator. Amazingly it detects... 
then measures out . . .the precise amount of 
air required by the condition of the fire-bed 
for complete combustion at all times. 


Then to assure that air reaches and 
surrounds each particle of coal, Combus- 
tioneer has a “‘Pulsating’”’ Transmission. It 
feeds coal by “impulses’”—each impulse 
“‘pokes-up” the fire—keeping it “‘loose,” 
free-burning. Thus the fire-bed actually 
“BREATHES,” guaranteeing complete 
combustion continuously. Extra heat energy 
is extracted from every pound of coal. 


The Steel Products Engineering Co. 


1257 W. Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 


BIG FREE BOOK 
You, too, will save 
money with Combus- 
tioneer. Write today 
for big FREE book, @# 
which tells how Com- 
bustioneer saves fuel 
and labor costs. 













AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 


HEATS HOMES GLORIOUSLY! 


Combustioneer is a real thrill in the home. Heat is auto- 
matic, controlled by thermostat. Gone forever is the 
inconvenience of shoveling coal constantly and carry- 
ing out ashes. See your Combustioner Dealer today! 
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Special construction fe 
drive on the shaft withou 
on pistons and cylinde: 
range of sizes, speeds, 
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Motor runs cool 
im constant opera: | 


Angle nut setter 
speeds nut run- 
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plant. 


Compression 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4603 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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Summerhill and Kingsmuir pupils do not 
form the smoking habit any earlier than 
do other schoolchildren. 

Informal Is the Word: Classes are 
conducted on a voluntary basis because 
Headmaster Neill feels that children 
learn faster when interested in a subject 
than when forced to study it. The cur- 
riculum includes the usual courses neces- 
sary to pass matriculation exams. But, 
especially in younger groups, heavy em- 
phasis is placed on art, music, dancing, 
drama, games, and woodworking. All 
classes are conducted informally. Stu- 


.dents are under no compulsion to show 


teachers special respect. Instructors are 
called by their first names and treated as 
companions. One Kingsmuir youngster, 
during NEwsweEEK’s interview with his’ 
teacher last week, was unusually noisy. 
“Shut up, Stephen!” the teacher said. 
Stephen retorted cheerfully: “Shut up 
yourself, Peter.” But he promptly quieted 
down. . 

Some of his pupils made excellent war 
records, and Neill has a few other grad- 
uates to prove his system works. One girl 
is on Vogue’s editorial staff in London; 
two boys have taken honor degrees in 
science, and two others are coffee plant- 
ers in Africa. 

In most- orthodox educational circles, 
however, A. S. Neill is regarded as the 
enfant terrible of the schoolroom. 


Pam 


Nylon Bait 


With the teacher shortage growin 
worse throughout the country each wee 
(NEWSWEEK, March 11), the Teachers 


Service Bureau in Mankato, Minn., hit . 


upon an ingenious schoolmarm snagger. 
Whenever a teacher signs a contract, she 
gets a bright, shimmery pair of nylons. 
The bureau has placed 26 teachers since 
the brainstorm blew in. 


aaa 


Fellowships for Pandas— 


A pair of giant pandas have thrust 
their black noses into the placid routine 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in New York, an organization for fur- 
thering international student exchanges. 

The panda jolt arrived in a recent let- 
ter from the Zoological Society of San 
Diego in California, imploring the insti- 
tute to procure fellowships in this coun- 
try for two Chinese students. The zoo, it 
seems, tried to buy two pandas from the 
Province of Szechuan. But China con- 
sidered payment in fellowships more val- 
uable than in money, since pandas are so 
difficult to capture and raise that their 
material worth is hard to determine.* 

Although it calls the pandas “a rather 
formidable element . . . [in] the field of 
international education,” the institute this 
month said it is trying to get the fellow- 
ships. Even if it is successful, the deal 
cannot be closed for some time. China 





*There are only three pandas in this country now, 
at zoos in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. One of a 
pair in St. Louis died recently of old age (he was 9 
years old) after six years of captivity. 
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A Good Place to Live. 
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Gateway to Vacationland. Excel- 
lent hunting, fishing, boating, / 
swimming. 10 minutes from new 
$2,000,000 St. Clair beach project. Close to St. Clair 
Flats, Venice of America. 


World-famed Mineral Baths. Tonic 


















recreational advantages of the 
Great Lakes. 

Industrial Sites for plants of all 
types and sizes. Skilled labor. 
Low taxes. No state income tax. Detroit 30 minutes 
away, Chicago and Cleveland only a few hours. 
Fine Living Conditions. Both ex- 
ecutives and employees will en- 
joy living in this clean, peaceful, 
healthful Great Lakes play- 
ground. Good schools and 
churches. A wholesome, un- 
crowded environment for your 
family. WRITE: 


ROOM 114 
MOUNT CLEMENS BOARD OF COMMERCE 
MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


or 
SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 

TOURIST & PUBLICITY ASS’N. 
929 MAJESTIC BUILDING 
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waters and tonic air plus all the - 








DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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New MINE AND New EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTION OF HIGHER-GRADE PHOSPHATE 


@ World-wide requirements for food are expected to increase the 
demand for: phosphates to a new high level in the United States, 
Europe and the Far East. To increase production to meet this demand 
® The bucket of the new International is expanding its sources of raw material and adding new 
dragline has a capacity of 21.4 mining equipment. 
conpyar pla — International has recently purchased a 2,000-acre property at Bartow, 
Florida, containing large deposits of higher grade ore which will be 
developed into the largest phosphate mining operation in 
America. It will be completely mechanized for effi- 
cient, low cost operation and will have a life of 
twenty-five years. 
At its Peace Valley Phosphate Mine, Interna- 
tional has recently placed in operation the larg- 
est dragline excavator ever used in the industry. 
It will greatly increase the output of phosphate 
and achieve far more efficient and economi- 
cal production. Another unit has been ordered 
for the new operation at Bartow. 
Since 1909, International’s mining operations 
have kept pace with the growing world-wide 
need for phosphates as a result of its research 
and development of new processes to increase 
production, improve the product and reduce 
costs. Today, with its huge resources of 
high-grade ore and its mining facilities, 
International is well prepared to sup- 
ply expanding domestic and foreign 
markets with phosphates for both 
agricultural and industrial purposes. 
International Minerals G Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 







































MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, 
Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 









A pretty sharp laddie wal Sammy ORile 
He always insisted 
on next Seasons style~ 





But the shoes that our Sammy considered so neat 
Tormented his toes and blistered his feet. 


— ) 
Scent 
2 F a Kell 


Then poor Samuel learned, yes Sammy got hep 
To Wright Arch Preserver’s light, youth-keeping step. 





Now Sammy steps out — ah, folks, what a sight! 
His smile tells the tale— Arch Preservers by Wright. 


Style for every season, plus a kind of out-of-this-world comfort 
no other shoe can give—that’s Wright Arch Preserver for you! 
You rediscover walking pleasure day-in, day-out, when you 
explore your nearest Arch Preserver Shop. (See the classified 
telephone directory for the address.) And write for our book- 
let. It tells why so many thousands of active men say Arch 
Preservers are the most comfortable shoes in the world. Dept. VJ 
N-3, E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass, 





For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich- 
Payne, Mt. Joy, Po. In Canada, for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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: $25,000 Teacher Wanted 
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two have been earmarked for Englg 
on a student exchange for 1946. Besid 
another element enters the case, acca 
ing to Frank Tao of the Chinese Neg 
Service. “A thing like a panda,” he sa 
“~you have to take time to catch hg 


Po 


The highest-paid post for a super 
tendent of public schools in the count 
bringing its holder $25,000 a year, sq 
will be open. Dr. John E. Wade, sup 
intendent of New York’s schools, y 
reach the retirement age of 70 in Augg 
1947, after serving five years. "4 

Dr. Wade’s election by the New 
City Board of Education in 1942 ¥ 
praised on a wide scale. He had groy 
up with the system, starting his carg 
as an elementary schoolteacher in 189 
When swearing him in, Fiorello H. Lge 
Guardia, then mayor of New York, ree 
ferred to Dr. Wade as the “logical rupee 
ner-up” to Dr. Harold Campbell, formege 
holder of the post. - 3 

Trouble was brewing, however. | 
culminated last October with the resig 
nation of Frank E. Karelsen Jr., chairma 
of Dr. Wade’s Advisory Committee of 
Human Relations. On his way out, Kare 
sen charged the city’s school system with 
“chaotic and inexcusable conditions 
teacher shortage, deplorable intercultur 
work, and overcrowded classes. Twentys: 
seven other committee members followed= 
their leader. A cry went up for joint” 
state-city investigations, and the schol- 
astic pot has been bubbling since. New 
York’s new superintendent may have to 
sit on the lid to keep it down. 

The search for a new man within the 
city’s school system began about a year 
ago. But last week, Mary E. Dillon, pres- 
ident of the New York City Board of I 
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Education, announced that the hunt had 
grown nationwide. A committee of five, 
headed by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, ° 
professor emeritus of Teachers College 
at Columbia, will sort the suggestions for 
selection by the board. 

Some of the desired qualifications as Ui 
set forth in a letter sent to more than I 
twenty leading educators: " 
@ The candidate should be between 45 
and 55 years old (appointment is for | Gong, 
six years). 
@ He should have integrity, intelligent 
understanding of educational problems, 
administrative ability, a sense of public 
service, tact in dealing with the public, 
initiative, and ability to assume leader- 
ship in the Board of Education. 

New York teachers are concerned over 
extension of the search to “outsiders. 
Expressing this sentiment at a teachers 
association meeting last week, a spokes-~ 
man argued: “There must certainly be 
able men right here . . . This is often FI 
cited as the best school system in the 
country. Why go outsfde to find a head 
for it? Why not choose one of the men 
who helped make it the best system?” 
























OW, instead of a patchwork of liability 
policies ... some overlapping, some so 
widely separated as to leave dangerous loop- 
holes . .. your company need carry only one. 
Under U.S. F. & G. Comprehensive Liability 


Insurance nearly all liability hazards are 






Consult your insurance agent or broker 








U. &. i» & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


All in One Package! 


¢ FIFTIETH 
»« YEAR 


WsceW94e7/ Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 











covered by a single policy. No bother of 
numerous premium payments at different 
times, to increase bookkeeping and the pos- 
sibility of error. One policy does all. Write 
us today for information about U. S. F. & G. 
Comprehensive Liability Insurance. 


»as you would your doctor or lawyer 








Unirep States Finetity & Guaranty Co. 
131 E. Repwoop STREET 


Ba.timoreE 3, Mp. 


Please send me further information about Comprehensive 
Liability Insurance. 
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TRAILMOBILES LINK OUR 


SCATTERED PLANTS 


SO WEIL THAT THEY 


SEEM TO BE UNDER OWE ROOF / 





“We get untold advantages from our de- 
centralized manufacturing set-up—and 
avoid almost all the usual troubles of 
such a system! Because we’ve simplified 
a complicated traffic-problem by using 
Trailmobiles!” 


This report from a big Shoe Manufac- 
turer suggests some of the many ways 
that Trailmobile truck-trailers erase in- 
dustrial-hauling costs and problems. He 
goes on: 


“Although our many small plants are 
scattered widely, we nevertheless handle 
huge shipments of ‘sub-assemblies’— 
sometimes of light-weight materials— 
uppers, soles, heels . . . sometimes ship- 
ping ponderous loads of huge steel dies 
—but always on schedule, because we run 
our own fleet of Trailmobiles! 


“Now we, too, have discovered that the 
cost of Trailmobiles as original equipment 
is lower. That their maintenance is neg- 
ligible. That tractor upkeep -is far less 
than that of trucks. And that the elimina- 


tion of lost time due to drivers waiting. 


during loading and unloading soon pays 
for your Trailmobiles.” 


Accept Certified Trailer-Transport 
Consultant Service FREE 


A man thoroughly experienced in 

a= industrial-hauling problems like 
yours is available at your near- 

by Trailmobile Branch. He’ll help 

K you save money immediately. And 
show you how Trailmobiles are 

designed and built by exclusive 
ELECTRONIC sstress-measurement, so _ that 
they continue for years to make money for 
you! Call him, today. Or, write directly to us. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





= TRAILMOBILE 
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— 71 “Homefolks” Service Centers 


© 1046, THe 
TRAILMOBILE 
COMPANY , 





Ford and Hayworth: Their hate batiles 


Rita’s Love-Hate Pattern 


If you aren’t a stickler for common 
sense and significance, “Gilda” is a lot@ 
fun in a cluttered way. Johnny (Glem 
Ford) is a tough-and-ready young -Amer- 
ican who turns up. in Buenos Aires t 
make his own luck with his own dite 
(loaded) and tall-talk his way into a patt- 
nership with the director of a swanky and 
highly profitable gambling casino. =~ 

Johnny is doing nicely until his p 
tron, Ballin Mundson (George Macready), 
goes off on a trip and comes back mar- 
ried to Gilda (Rita Hayworth). You 
won't need a crystal ball to guess that 
Johnny and Gilda have tangled tempera- 
ments in the recent past; on the other 
hand, you'll never be quite clear about 
why the two dislike each other so much. J 

The love-hate pattern is finally te 
solved in a welter of subplots and sub- 
terfuge concerning cartels and Nazi skul- 
duggery, Gilda’s frantic determination to 
prove that the lady is a tramp, and John- 
ny’s somewhat stuffy campaign to restrict 
her to the right bedroom. 

The dialogue about things past is or 
tic enough to leave the audience a li 
befuddled and baffled. Nevertheless, “Gil- 
da” trumps up a spurious excitement 
a productional glamour that can’t miss as 
escapist entertainment. Macready makes 
a superior villain; Glenn Ford as Johnny 
combines a boyish appeal with Humph- 
rey Bogart’s badman technique. Miss Hay- 
worth stays the same, including her ap- 
pearance in an improbable black dress 
that somehow stays in place as she 
sings “Put the Blame on Mame.” (GILDA. 
Virginia Van Upp, producer. Charles 
Vidor, director.) 
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Sailor Meets Murder | 
In “Deadline at Dawn,” Clifford Odets 
and Harold Clurman, two of the mait- 
stays of New York’s late and still greatly 

lamented Group Theater, go highf 











Chicage and Northern Illinois 
a Great Financial Center 


Cnicage ranks as the third financial center of the 
world. 


Debits of reporting banks here amounted to 75 billion 
dollars in 1945. With deposits of approximately 9 billion 
dollars, the banks in Chicago and Northern Illinois are 
prepared today to meet the financial requirements of any 
sound enterprise. 


War production greatly increased the financial impor- 
tance of this area and provided a broader base for future 
expansion. Here the Federal Government itself invested 
more than a billion dollars in new plants and equipment— 
more than in any other industrial area. Most of these 
modern, efficient facilities are now occupied and active 
in peacetime production. 

Neither the war—nor the peace—subjected Chicago 
and Northern Illinois to the industrial dislocations ex- 
perienced by many other sections of the nation. For 
reconversion to peace, 93 per cent of industry required 
few production changes. 


To the needs of producers and distributors of goods, 
bankers of Chicago and Northern Illinois today bring the 
traditional vision and knowledge which have been im- 
portant factors in the growth of this trade center. These 
commercial and investment bankers are organized to 
provide the resources and special service to meet sound 
financial requirements of all industry developing within 
this area. 


Industry finds here the people and the facilities to help 
solve its financial problems, whether the needs be for 
additional working capital, funded securities, or equity 
money through sale of stock. Here are located the main 
offices of many of the nation’s most active underwriters 
and distributors of investment securities. In 1945 issues 
underwritten by these firms totalled approximately a third 
of all corporate and municipal debt obligations in’ the 
United States. 


Bankers in Chicago and Northern Illinois will not 
only handle the underwritings of large and small business, 
but will provide accurate, up-to-the-minute information 
On your export problems, advise you concerning your 
investment portfolio, and act in varied trust capacities. 

For your long range future, this evenly balanced eco- 
nomic area, the center of all Middle Western trade, pro- 
vides outstanding advantages. You are invited to investi- 
gate them in detail, and to call upon us for factual and 
confidential information. This service is without charge. 
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Jay- § Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages e Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport e Inland 

ap- § Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center e The "Great Central Market” e Food Producing and 
yu Processing Center e Leader in fron and Steel Manufacturing e Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremen- 
ae dous Coal Reserves « Abundant Gas and Oil e Good Government e Good Living 
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This is the seventh of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern lilinois, 
For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


dets Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
ain- 


aly SCOMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
alu WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 























Mahogany chest 
of drawers, 

with original 
brasses. Goddard 
Craftsmanship 
1760-1770 








Our American forefathers are renowned for their 
magnificent handicrafts. And for their adroit 


blending of rich, glorious tobaccos, too. 


We've based India House Tobacco—a mixture of 
rare savor—on an old and exceptional “recipe” 


for perfect pipe enjoyment. 


You'll find the smooth, full-bodied taste and 
sweet, gentle aroma of India House give you a 
smoke of mellow satisfaction. There’s comfort 


to burn in every bowlful. 


AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 


Product of P, Lorillard Co. 











WINTER DRAFTS 
AND COLD! 
SAVE FUEL! 
KEEP OUT SUMMER 
DUST AND DIRT! 


4 CHAMBERLIN 
| CEPT CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, 
cold and dirt out. Oldest and largest weather 
strip service in the world. 2 million users. Pay for 
‘themselves in fuel saved and cleaning expense. 
Improve storm window efficiency. End noisy, 
sticking windows. All-metal, with famous ‘‘looped 
tongue” seal. Factory-branch installation assures 
a a Free survey! No obligations 
now 


tte = FREE SURVEY-cen 


° Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Calking, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens . obligation! Ask for yours now! 


I’ Chamberlin Company of Ameria —SSsSsS~S«~S 
1 1306 LaBrosse St, trolt 26, Mich, 
| Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 


| tr (type of but ) 
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DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
MORE PEOPLE BUY 


} INSURANCE FROM 


NORTHWESTERN | 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


ORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 

FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 

or for further information write home office, 

Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 














NEWSWEEK 
aeennemnenitieifie 
tin on an otherwise orthodox whodunit, 

Celebrating his last night’s leave ip 
New York, a homespun, gullible sailor 
(Bill Williams) engages to fix a girls 
radio, has a few drinks, and leaves her 
apartment in an alcoholic daze with a 
wad of somebody else’s money in his 
pocket. 

Luckily for the sailor, he takes his prob- 
lem to a whirl-weary taxi dancer (Susan 
Hayward), who advises returning the 
money and then, please, leaving her alene 
with her aching feet. But love will find a 
way, and this time the path leads the dan. 
cer and the sailor back to the apartment 
where they discover the girl with the ra. 
dio sprawled on her back in an advanced 
stage of rigor mortis. 

The sailor admits the possibility of 
committing murder in his cups; but his 
companion will have none of it, and they 
chase about sniffing out the real mur. 
derer. 

In the course of solving the mystery 
by morning, the amateur detectives run 
into any number of ordinary and extragr- 
dinary people. Unfortunately for the 
film, the extraordinary people predomi- 
nate. There is, for instance, the dead girl’s 
gangster brother, played by Joseph Cal- 
leia with the subtlety of a pair of brass 
knuckles, and, in contrast, Paul Lukas as 
the gentle taxi driver who doubles as Spin- 
oza and Sherlock Holmes. 

Despite its deliberate pace, “Deadline 
at Dawn” eventually works up to a sus- 
penseful climax. Odets helps half of the 
time with minor characters and conversa- 
tion. The only word for the other half of 
the time is phony. (DEADLINE aT Dawn. 
RKO Radio. Adrian Scott, producer. Har- 
old Clurman, director.) ; 
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Jane Russell, Double Take 


For the last five years, Howard Hughes 
has been flashing Jane Russell’s anatomy 
in front of the still cameras, in an attempt 
to stimulate public curiosity to the point 
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where her acting ability would be of sec- 
ondary interest when she finally appeared 
on the screen. The first picture in which 
Miss Russell was allowed to speak was 
“The Outlaw” (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 22, 
1943), which is still having censor 
troubles in various parts of the country. 
The second, designed to cash in on “The 
Outlaw’s” publicity, is “Young Widow.” 
Currently advertised as “The World’s 
Most Exciting Brunette,” Miss Russell 
flexed her way through “The Outlaw,” 
adding little except for her own particular 
brand of scenery. In “Young Widow,” the 
producers have been so ill advised as to 
put her in a part which requires experi- 
enced and well-balanced acting and have 
further hampered her with occasional 
doses of embarrassingly bad writing. 
“Young Widow” is about a girl whose 
husband is killed in a raid on Germany, 
and who goes through a decathlon of emo- 
tions, reminiscences, recriminations, and 
general Weltschmerz before she finally 
falls in love with another man. Such a 
subject, which is all too close to too many 
people nowadays, should be written ex- 
pertly or not at all. Even Ingrid Bergman 
would have trouble with some of the 
scenes Miss Russell is required to play. 
The film does, however, have moments 
of light and rather pleasant comedy. Louis 
Hayward, as the Air Corps officer with 
whom the young widow eventually falls 
in love, is fresh and cheerful in his own 
way, and Miss Russell is surprisingly deft 
in her ability to throw away her lesser 
lines. All the publicity notwithstanding, 
ther face and smile remain her principal 
assets. Miss Russell’s secondary assets get 
one brief scene, when she stands on a 
diving board in a scanty two-piece bath- 
ing suit. She inhales deeply, looks at Hay- 
ward, and says: “I’ll bet you can’t dupli- 
cate this.” He would be a fool to try. 
(Younc Wipow. Hunt Stromberg, pro- 
ducer. Edwin L. Marin, director. Released 
through United Artists.) 
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... and glamorous Outlaw 


Wings Shirts are cut for comfort in Dan River's Prince Oxford 
This premium cotton weave is Sanforized* and fully washable, 


vat dyed to hold its five unusual color tones 


SANFORIZED NI 
t Pxford 


vince ABRIC 


vs a DAN RIVER 


WINGS SHIRT BMPIHE GYTATE BES 





“Maximum shrinkage 1. © 





































The Taft has been granted 
recognition by experienced 
travelers. They have fully 
recognized our ability to 
provide those peace-time 
services that you demand 
to make your trip perfect. 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 
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Peggy writes and collects Bohemian; daughter Pegeen does primitives 


Peggy in Abstract 


Peggy Guggenheim is a granddaughter 
of the founder of Anaconda Copper. On 
her own, she has an important collection 
of abstract and surrealist art which she 
displays in a New York museum-gallery 
where paintings hang from the ceiling in- 
stead of the walls, and chairs are also used 
to display pictures and sculptures. She 
calls the gallery Art of ‘This Century. 

Last summer Miss Guggenheim became 
a writer too. As she lay upon the sands of 
Fire Island (off Long Island) Peggy 
wept, she says, while writing her auto- 
biography. She called the book “Out of 
This Century.”* 

This is the story of Peggy in Bohemia. 
She was an innocent, if unhappy, young 
girl from a rich New York background 
when she married the surrealist writer who 
is called Florenz Dale in the book. (Miss 
Guggenheim’s | first husband was Laur- 
ence Vail.) The charming Dale, accord- 
ing to his wife, had violent tantrums. He 
broke up the furniture and crockery, 
threw his wife downstairs, and smeared 
jam in her hair. Finally, after the evening 
he walked on her stomach four times, she 
left him and went off with their friend, 
John Helms. Holms was a writer who 
never wrote. He died in 1934. 


Artistic High Jinks: It was not un- | 


til a lull in her love affairs, in 1938, that 
Peggy became interested in art. She 
opened a gallery in London. One of her 
first shows displayed the paintings of 
the English abstractionist, John Tunnard. 
One day a lady, viewing the pictures, 
asked: “Who is this John Tunnard?” The 
artist, overhearing her remark, turned 
three somersaults and landed at her feet, 
saying: “I am John Tunnard.” 

Because the gallery was a popular suc- 
cess but a financial failure, Miss Guggen- 
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*365 pages. Dial. $3.75. 


heim determined to spend still more 
money and open a museum. The museum 
never materialized in London. But before 
the fall of France Miss Guggenheim, 
carrying a list prepared for her by the 
British critic Herbert Read, was rushing 
to ed surrealist studios buying pictures. 
ventually she flew back to the United 
States. Her companions in flight were the 
surrealist painter Max Ernst, her future 
huband from whom she is now separated, 
Vail, his second, about-to-be-divorced 
wife, the novelist Kay Boyle (called Ray 
Soil in the book), their four children, and 
Peggy’s two children by Vail. Their 
daughter, 20-year-old Pegeen, called 
Dierdre in the book (for no special rea- 
son), paints gay story-book primitives. 
“Out of This Century” is like a diary, 
overlong in cataloguing of travels and 
amours, self-centered in its point of view. 


Snel 


‘Temptation’ in Surrealism 


Max Ernst the pioneer surrealist who 
now lives in New York and Arizona, was 
twice in the news last week. He was 
prominent in the autobiography of his 
separated wife, Peggy Guggenheim (see 
above), and he took first prize of $3,000 
in the competition against Salvador Dali, 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, and eight 
other painters, mostly surrealists, invited 
by Lowe-Lewin Productions to do 4 
painting of the “Temptation of St. An- 
thony” for a movie version of Guy de 
Maupassant’s novel, “Bel Ami or the His- 
tory of a Scoundrel.” 

The de Maupassant novel involves @ 
woman of around 40 whose desperate 
struggle against her love for a roué is 
symbolized by a famous painting her 
husband purchases. In de Maupassant: 
this is a picture of Christ, but because 
of the ban in England against showing 
Christ in the movies, the producers have 























CHOOSING A NEW PHONO-COMBINATION ? 
You'll find the tone arm, or pickup as it is commonly 
called. an important part of tone quality. It is com- 
posed of the arm. as shown above, which is designed 
with perfect balance in order to give the lightest pos- 
sible pressure on the record. Within the tone arm is a 
carefully designed cartridge that authentically trans- 


mits tone. When you choose a phono-combination for 
greater enjoyment, specify a machine that has a 
Webster Electric Tone Arm or Cartridge to insure 


fidelity of tone over a greater period of time. 


FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 

If the tone quality of your present equipment is a 
problem, the replacement with a Webster Electric 
Tone Arm or Cartridge may give you that added en- 
joyment you desire. Webster Electric Company makes 
a variety of cartridges so that there is a replacement 
for practically every model machine. To insure tone 
quality, specify and insist upon receiving Webster 
Electric equipment. You'll find Webster Electric Tone 
Arms and Cartridges available at many repair and 
replacement shops. Ask for them by trade name. 


(Licensed under patents of the Brush Development Company) 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 
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- —* the “Temptation of St. An. 
5 > e : ony. 

One of the world’s great radio-phonographs "In Ernat’s. version the miserable 
tured saint, lying across the’ bottom of 
the canvas and clothed in a bright red 
lobster-like suit, is clawed and leered at 
by nightmarish red and green monsters, 
some like the bird-like Ernst’s typical bird 

; men. A faceless nude woman rises on a 
The extraordinary performance and authentic pedestal; another is intertwined in the 
. a rocks and foliage. 
design ow hich distinguished the pre wat The judges, who were Alfred H. Barr 
} . Jr. of the Museum of Modern Art, Mar- 
cel Duchamp, painter of “Nude De. 
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Write for brochure Expect Great Things from F 


Freed Radio Corporation. 200 Hudson Street New Yorx } 


= 7 Piz 
yy Flite , Monsters by Ernst hit the jackpot 
Cr | scending the Staircase,” and Sidney Janis, 
, The collector and author of books on primi- 
Fi t ; tives and surrealists, had to use weighted 
incs uty . averages to make their choice. In Dali’s. 
| painting, the saint is holding the cross 
aloft against an approaching procession” 
headed by a mammoth horse followed by 
elephants on high spindly legs bearing 
nude women and other erotica. 


PRCAR Meee | Take equal measures of cool- ants will got back thelr peintings afte i 
/ ness, mildness, fragrance, the pictures tour for two years. | 


gentleness, that’s... Antiques in the Garden 


Latest promoters to take over Madison 


C || Square Garden are backers of antique 
— ‘ a : a Their First bey ational Aatiane sha | 
lV) ast spring attracted 106,000 people and - 
(pe THNATE sold more than $20,000,000 worth. Last’ 
week a bigger and better second edition PRC 
covered two acres of Garden basement § 
with everything from 25-cent buttons to § 
a $35,000 satinwood desk once owned IN 


O ba Li = = Pleasureful by a king of Portugal. The exhibit showed 
¢ f i ' ee” Pipefuls the result of the war’s end: fewer not-s0- 


y “ees not-so-rare “antiques,” je fa 
2, = ae . y to increased imports from abroad. The 
oleae ae 25¢ feature of the show was imported from 
CANADIAN WHISKEY Germany by a GI: a dainty linen tables § 
90.4 PROOF TRY IT TODAY cloth beautifully embroidered with 
Imported by H HARVEY CO LTD if your dealer doesn’t have it — write Philip Morris & 


history of the Nazi party. It came 
Baltimore; Morylond Co., Limited, inc., Dept. DG, 19 Fifth Avenue, New York the ruins of the Chancellery. 
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@ Kelly’s record of 52 years of dependability is 
safety “insurance” in itself. All that experience 
makes it possible for Kelly to get more out of 
today’s improved materials—to capitalize on the 
newest designs and methods in tire making. 
Result—the new Kelly—a tire that assures you 


“Put ‘em on all around—you can see 
I can’t afford to take chances!’ 





of more safety, service and smartness, plus a 
longer run for your money. 

That’s why, when you’re able to buy new tires, 
insist on tough new Kellys! - 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
52 YEARS— 
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@ Many, many trees have 
become war casualties. Injuries, dis- 
eases and insects have made headway 
during years when expert care was 
scarce. More than 700 Davey Tree 
Surgeons have been in the armed 
services. Now they are coming back 
to the work they love. They are good 


men—skilled, reliable, diligent. Soon 
the Davey organization will be well 
along toward its prewar ability to 
serve you. Plan mow to have our local 
representative examine your trees. 
Let Davey Tree Surgeons minister 
to their needs .. . restore their health 
and vigor. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY ec KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, PRESIDENT 
TWO GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 





Nothing can tempt the 
Widmer’s to alter the quality 
which, since 1888, has won a. 
-ynique reputation for Widmer's 
Wines in America. 
NEW YORK STATE 


WIDMER’S WINES 
and Vermouths 


Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES, N.Y. 














PATS AND PATS PENDING 


\ “RADIATOR” PIPE. 
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Dreiser the Great 


When Theodore Dreiser died last De- 
cember, the 74-year-old author left be. 
hind the completed manuscripts of two 
novels. One, “The Bulwark,” is published 
this week. As Dreiser’s first novel in the 
generation that has passed since he wrote 
“An American Tragedy,” its appearance 
is a literary event of major importance, 

Whatever Dreiser’s faults, and_ they 
were many, his virtues were overwhelm- 
ing. At his best he stood head and shoul- 
ders above his contemporaries. A power- 
ful, complex individual, he groped his 
uncertain way through the life of his 
time, one of the most understanding of 
human beings. What he wrote about the 
things he saw and the people he knew, 
stands with the best writing ever done 
in this country. 

Dreiser’s life was a quest. He was al- 
ways trying to find out the why and 
wherefore of life. Sometimes, as in his 
first novel, “Sister Carrie,” and in “An 
American Tragedy,” he came close to 
succeeding at his almost-impossible task. 
His latest novel, over which he worked 
for many years, is a continuation of his 
search, and it, too, is a success. It stands 
with the best that came from his la- 
bored pen. 

Dreiser was a courageous man, filled 
with a compassionate love for his fellow 
men, and nowhere in his writing are 
these qualities better expressed than in 
“The Bulwark.” Edwin Seaver, reviewing 
this novel for the Book Find Club, says 


that “by nature he was deeply religious — 
—which does not mean churchly—and his 
religious bent informed him with an_ 


enormous pity for our mortal lot.” 


His Changing World: It is neces- . 


sary to recognize the religious in Dreiser 


in order to appreciate “The Bulwark” and | 
it is also necessary to recall the times in” 


which Dreiser came upon the American 
scene. Again to quote Seaver, Dreiser 
“lived in the years when the United 
States was being transformed from the 
old order to the new, when the old in- 
dustrial capitalism was giving way to 
finance, capitalism, and monopoly, when 
the old walls of isolationism were being 
smashed and our country was entering 
the world arena.. .” . 

It sis with this changing order that 
Dreiser deals in “The Bulwark.” The mor- 
al and spiritual changes that came over 
America during this period are very 
much Dreiser’s concern. At the same time 
he is attempting to sum up his own long 
search for some kind of sustaining reli- 
gious faith. How convincing he is may, in 
the long run, depend upon how muc 
the reader takes to this moving story. For 


“The Bulwark” is not an easy book eithet 


to read or to understand. 


In “The Bulwark,” Dreiser tells the 
story of a Quaker family through three 


generations. Hé is mainly concerned 
the middle generation, with Solon and 
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Benecia Barnes, and their struggle to hold 
to the faith through the changing years. 
It is the upright and solemn Solon’s con- 
viction that if he follows the path of 
righteousness all the days of his life, his 
children will follow in his footsteps and 
enjoy the good fruit of his goodness. 

4 | His Changing Sons: Solon Barnes 
e fis a good man. He has his faith and his 
'¢ \religion, and he makes every effort to live 
e up to the law of God as he understands 
it. But he is unable to impart his faith to 
xy fall his children. 

n- | But Solon does not, in his tragic dis- 
J. Jappointment, turn bitter and curse his 
,. {God who seemingly has forsaken him. 
ig {Even at the end of his long life Solon 
ig (even as Dreiser himself did) keeps on 
seeking the meaning of things in this 
world. The old man turns in the moment 
of tragedy to his daughter and says: “I 
know now that we know so little of all 
of that infinite something of which we 
are a part.” 

“The Bulwark” is a profoundly moving 
k. It is, also, in many ways; a strange 
book to come from one who, like Dreiser, 
ad fought the moralists all his life and 





















to z 
‘: ed for succor to the Communist cause. 
eq |But even those who will be disappointed 
his Rt his presumed desertion cannot fail to 
ds stirred by the sheer beauty of this 
Ja. movel. For it is a beautiful and even pro- 
ound book and it is written with a grace 
ed Pf style that is too often absent from 


eiser’s powerful and awkward prose. 
(THE Butwarx. By Theodore Dreiser. 
37 pages. Doubleday. $2.75.) 
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ich I Parke-Bernet Galleries 
for fice Under the Hammer: The 
her [Alice in Wonderland” manuscript writ- 
Ren and illustrated by Lewis Carroll will 
the #P¢ auctioned in New York on April 3 
ree [When it was last auctioned in London 
rith jpn April 3, 1928, it brought $75,259, the 
ind Bighest price ever paid for a manuscript. 
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IS PART OF THE SALE, SIR...” 


FINE . _ if service could be nicely packaged and presented with the prod 
uct. No further responsibility for the manufacturer! Contented customers 


-everywhere! 


Trouble is, service must always be delivered piecemeal — by the maker's 
service outlets — bit by bit as needed, anytime and anywhere! Where 


service slips, sales slide! 


Maintaining good service for customers— 
nationwide, standardized, dependable —is 
a primary concern with every manufactur- 
er of a “service” product. Millions are 
spent to promote and improve it. ‘But in 
the end, good service centers in just one 
place . . . in the hands of capable me- 
chanics equipped with the right tools for 
every service operation. 

When it comes to the task of actually 
getting such tools into the hands of serv- 
ice mechanics from coast to coast, many of 





THE CHOICE OF BETTE 


RMELHANICS WE 


America’s most successful manufacturers 
simply call in Snap-on . . . place the entire 
responsibility with the one organization 
that can handle the job swiftly, wastelessly 
and effectively. 

Snap-on field men visit service establish 
ments everywhere—call on the mechanics 
servicing your products in the shops — 
display and demonstrate tools recom. 
mended by you — take the orders and de- 
liver the tools. Manufacturers interested in 
better service are invited to write Snap-on. 


SHAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
@072-C 26TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 


ns 


SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 
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An F. W. Dodge survey in the last 
normal building year found that 
nearly 7 out of 10 new-home-build- 
ing families read Better Homes & 
Gardens magazine regularly. 


Which means simply that when 
people reach the active homemak-. 
ing stage, they become BH&G 


readers. . 


What does that tell you about the 
entirely new value of Better Homes 
& Gardens for you when more 
people than ever before in history 
are reaching the active home- 
making stage right now? 


CIRCULATION OVER 2,650,000 


— and no piace like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 
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What the Pauley Case Should Teach Us 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Ewin w. Pauley can face his 
next prospective employer with what 
are called in more humble domestic 
circles “the best of references.” Honor 
and faith and a sure intent have been 
established. Honor, by Mr. Truman’s 
letter; faith in the Democratic party, 
by Mr. Pauley’s letter; and a sure in- 
tent to continue traditional political 
practices, by the original nomination 
itself. It is this last aspect 
which should concern us, 
while we freely admit that 
nothing in the hearings es- 
tablished wrongdoing by 
Mr. Pauley. 

The real issue was not 
that Mr. Pauley was an oil 
man or a politician. The is- 
sue was in his former service 
as treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 
That job is arduous. It must 
also be thankless, for to assume its 
toilsome duties should be to renounce 
future official position. To spend one 
year gathering funds for a_ political 
campaign and another in an official 
position which demands judgments in 
which former contributors have inter- 
ests is a sort of duality of function 
which is contrary to the public inter- 
est. A Supreme Court judge does not 
participate in a case in which he has 
had a previous interest. And a genera- 
tion of effort has been devoted to pre- 
venting a lawyer from practicing be- 
fore government employes whom he 
was formerly instrumental in appoint- 
ing or over whom he once had official 
authority. 


The case against Mr. Pauley was 
not simply that as a high official of the 
Navy he would have had something 
to do with oil. The question relates 
to the whole traditional system of col- 
lecting campaign contributions from 
expectant beneficiaries of favors from 
government. 

The problem, we must grant, is a 
tough one. Political parties, like every 
other agency dependent on voluntary 
contributions, find passing the ‘hat less 
and less productive. Hence, we find 
more and more pressure on prospects, 
more and more covert inducements, 
less and less disposition by party of- 
ficers to look into the motives of con- 
tributors. The Hatch Act is good, but 
it fails to meet this particular problem. 

The fact is that a national party can 
operate on a relatively small sum, if 


}’ reasonable efficiency is maintained. 





The Republican party has, at this time, 
a budget of about $750,000 which, 
according to Chairman Brownell, is 
considerably less than that enjoyed by 
the late Polish government-in-exile 
for its work in this country alone. 
Some foreign nations spend much 
more on propaganda here than the 
funds of both American political parties 
combined. Several pressure groups 
spend more than either na- 
tional party. 

One reasonable reform in 
this situation would be a 
straight contribution by the 
Federal government of, say, 
$1,000,000 a year to the 
funds of each national com- 
mittee. Smaller national 
parties could be paid 
amounts scaled to their past 
voting strength. The total 

Bachrach outlay of taxpayers’ money 
would be small in proportion to the 
benefits derived. The parties would be 
required to make an accounting of 
their expenditures. And with a sure 
income, they could maintain an ade- 
quate organization through the years 
between elections. It is clear, con- 
sidering the waste in a Presidential 
campaign, that a dollar spent each 
year goes farther than four dollars in 
an election year. 


This proposal would not solve the 
whole problem of money in politics. 
It does not touch pressure-group mon- 
ey, privately organized propaganda, 
illegal spending or subsidized news- 
papers. But it would put national party 
finances on a sound basis and elimi- 
nate the present expensive and difficult 
system of soliciting funds. Most im- 
portant, it would greatly reduce the 
practice of trading favors and jobs for 
contributions. 

Under such a plan, no private con- 
tributions should be made to the na- 
tional committees. They should live 
within their income. And as far as 
activity in a Presidential campaign is 
concerned, there should be no private 
contributions to state committees. In 
fact, it would be a fine idea to have 
such a system of subsidies in each 
state. 
Such a plan, if adopted, would not 
meet all the manifold problems of 
money in politics. Political trading 
would still exist. But it would restrict 
the area of impropriety. And it would 
add dignity and responsibility to the 
national committees of the parties. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
a 


MMAGINATION “ CAR DESIGN 





By studying the human body, our engineers learn how to design better cars for you 


Imagination looks at a person 
and sees how to make a car 
easier to drive; it watches 
arms and legs, eyes and 
muscles, and sees how 


to build better cars for you. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation designs cars to 
fit the needs and habits of the 


people who will drive them. 


Your body is one thing even the best 
engineers can’t change. 


That’s why our engineers start with 
the natural needs and limitations of 
people when designing Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Spurred on by creative imagination, 
they were the first to think of design- 
ing a car to ride with a motion natural 
and restful to your body. This revo- 
lutionized automobile design and made 
even long drives comfortable. 


The same idea of design led to other 
pioneering improvements on our cars 
... Floating Power that forms a cradle 


HOW IT BENEFITS YOU 
[Ep 





of rubber in which the engine is bal- 
anced—New-Type Hydraulic Brakes 
and gyrol Fluid Drive that reduce 
driving effort to the natural human 
comfort range. It redesigned our cars 
to eliminate eye-strain, to reduce 
fatiguing noises, to seat you restfully. 


The most important improvements 
in comfort, safety—and even beauty 
—have grown out of this kind of car 
design. From the same people and 
imagination that conceived it come 
the good new things of our 1946 cars. 
REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P. M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration « CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products « MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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f! IF clock housings -»-Molded by G. E. Plastics nnmeesineendiabias. or 32 combs . 
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Bright Idea for Businessmen. New phosphor- 
escent Lustron absorbs light during the daytime 
. .. glows 6 to 8 hours after dark. For easy-to- 
find door hardware, house numbers, handrails, 
switch plates, cleck hands or dials, instrument 
panels, street markers. This is the first applica- 
tion in a polystyrene molding material of war- 
time advancements in phosphorescent com- 
pounds... more than 200% improvement 
over. prewar phosphorescent thermoplastics. 
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or 85 clothespins .- «Molded by Farmco Plastic Division, New York, N. Y. 
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Are you surprised to see how 
many finished plastics articles 
-. can be made from a single 
‘ pound of Monsanto’s Lustron 
' polystyrene molding com- 
pound? If you are—you’re not 
alone! 
Lustron has meant pleasant surprises 
for millions of people who have found 
it bringing better, brighter, more usable 
products into their homes at retail 
prices within the reach of everyone. 


And, to manufacturers juggling the twin 
problems of greater sales appeal in fin- 
ished merchandise and lower costs out 
on the production line, Lustron brings 
these added surprises: 


@ With Lustron there’s no waste. A 


What’s YOUR problem? 


« This partial list of Lustron properties_may suggest that 
duct-i t idea you've been waiting for: 
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for refrigerator crisper compartments. Molded by Bryant Bleciric 
Company, B 
Company, Mansfield, O. 


ridgeport, Conn., for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


pound of raw materials means a 
pound of finished product. 

e There are no machining or finishing 
costs. In a product molded of 
Lustron, the color, finish and design 
are inherent. 

e Lustron, lightest of all comparable 
plastics and 1/10 the weight of usual 
alternative materials, delivers more 
material per pound. 


e Lustron molds economically in the 

fastest mass production techniques. 
More of utility, beauty, quality for less 
cost—that’s the story of Lustron in a 
capsule. And it’s a story that applies 
on either side of the retail counter... 
whether you are customer, or mer- 
chant, or manufacturer. 

M3 


Full color range and transparent; jade-like, lustro 
surfaces; excellent electrical. properties, dimensional 
stability, low temperature strength, superior chemical, 
water resistance. For full information on Lustron, or 
on any of Monsanto’s hundreds of other chemical and 
plastics products, write:’ MonsANTO CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Executive Offices, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 














